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RICHARD DAVIES. 

" Is sin an acknowledgedmighty evil? so is grace an acknowl- 
edged Almighty remedy." — W. H, Bucks, 

" Be of good comfort, our son is not as was reported 
'*f liim; we hope to have comfort in him yet." So 
spoke Richard Davies' mother to her husband, after 
looking tenderly in her son's face and assuring herself 
'hat, notwithstanding all the stories that had reached 
l^er, he was not bewitched by the Quakers : and her 
neart was touched as he told her of the loving kindness 
°^ his Lord. At this time Richard Davies was about 
the age of twenty- two. 

He was born in the year 1635, at Welshpool, Mont- 
gomeryshire, When twelve years old the sense of 
^is unfitness for death led him to leave his playfellows 
^d to associate with those who he believed lived in 
"^t fear of the Lord. Sometimes in one parish, some- 
*"nes in another, he attended various meetings of the 
Independents, until he could repeat their sermons and 
'course on the Scriptures, if not to the edification 
w his hearers at least to their satisfaction and to his 
01m elation. 

■^t the age of fourteen his father placed him with 

3 shopkeeper, to whom he intended to bind him as 

(1) 
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apprentice ; but, to his sorrow, Richard Davies soon 
saw that his master did not live in the fear of God, 
and, apprehensive that if he remained in that house- 
hold the little love he had would quickly wane, he 
besought the Lord to deliver him from it — a prayer 
which was soon answered. Having obtained leave 
from his parents he bound himself to a feltmaker, at 
Sanfair, whom he often accompanied to the meetings 
of the Independents, where he would repeat sermons, 
and, as he says, " perform that custom that was among 
us in praying in our own will and time, till we were 
become so dead and formal, carnal and airy, that I 
was gone out of conceit with myself and our formal 
religion." Since neither writing sermons nor reading 
and expounding the Scriptures brought him comfort 
he knew not what to do, for as yet he was but a seeker 
after Truth, though with steps nearer than he was 
aware to " the new and living way." 

Conversing one day with a noted preacher, the 
latter quoted to him Jer. xxxi. 33, 34, and Richard 
Davies thought that it would indeed be a happy day 
when God Himself became the teacher of His people. 
"This day we knew not then," he says, "for all our 
preachings and long prayers, though the Lord did 
beget true hungerings and thirstings in our souls after 

Him Sometimes I have said this was but 

like Jacob's dream when he awoke and said, ' Surely 
the Lord was in this place and I knew it not' " It 
was at this time that he heard the Independent minis- 
ters speak of " a sort of people come up in the north 
called Quakers," against whom they preached so 
ardently that their hearers were afraid of association 
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with any bearing that hated name, — and no wonder, 
for it was said that they were the false prophets, not 
only denying the ordinances, but also the Sciiptures 
and the very Christ that bought them. 

One day when Richard Davies was at work his 
mistress entered the shop, saying, " Why do you not 
go out and help your master, for there is a Quaker at 
the door that hath put him to silence?" Richard 
Davies was quite ready to undertake the task thus 
set him; but the result of his conversalion with the 
stranger, a poor and uneducated man, was a different 
one from that which he had anticipated ; for it showed 
him that, in spite of a!l their talk about religion, his 
friends and himself had not been building on the only 
sure foundation, Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world. 
Having lost confidence in his former teachers, and 
being still fearful of the Quakers, it was now his 
desire that the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
would be his teacher. He often withdrew to the 
woods that he might seek the Lord in solitude, and 
his inmost heart was stirred as he learnt that none 
who came to Christ should be cast out, however 
deeply they might have sinned. He found that, like 
the Jews, he had fallen into the error of imagining that 
the sacred Scriptures could of themselves give eternal 
life, instead of applying to Christ for it; but now he 
discovered that they can only make wise unto salva- 
tion'through faith which is in Christ ytsiis, and that 
— since by grace we are saved — even this faith itself 
is the gift of God. He prayed that he might again see 
the stranger whose words had so greatly influenced 
him, and ere long Morgan Evans came to Sanfair once 
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more, and lodged at the house of Richard Davies' 
master. He conversed with Richard Davies on wor- 
.ship, and other subjects, to the satisfaction of the 
latter ; but in the morning they parted, and did not 
meet again for several years. Nor did Richard Davies 
soon meet with any other Friend to cheer and 
strengthen him on the rougfh journey which lay before 
him, for being soon called a Quaker he was treated 
accordingly. But in the midst of sore trials the Lord 
was his effectual helper, and how could it be otherwise 
since he was — to quote his own words — " very ready 
and willing to take hold of His promises?"* 

His mistress was particularly enraged against him, 
swearing that she would kill him though she should 
be hung for it; and one day so possessed was she by 
passion that Richard Davies thought she was going to 
put her threat into execution, and resigned his life 
into the Lord's hands. Some time after he had left 
her husband's service, being dangerously ill, she said 
that she could not die until she had asked his forgive- 
ness, and begged that he might be communicated with 
even if he were in London. This was done, and 
Richard Davies sent her a message to say that he had 
long since forgiven her, and now prayed that his 
heavenly Father would also ; her life was prolonged 
for a time, and she often spoke of the wrong she had 



* " The way in which my heart has become divinely assured, 
has not been by sudden disclosures of truth, or extraordinary 
internal or external manifestations, but generally by a solemn 
conviction that God cannot be unfaithful. He cannot deny 
Himself; but, as the immutable Jehovah, is ever bound by the 
law of His nature to fulfil His promises to the trusting one." — 
Mrs, Painter, 
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lone to one who was more careful of the outward 
prosperity and inward welfare of her husband and' 
"herself than they themselves had been. Before her 
peaceful death she was cheered and comforted by a 
visit from him. 

A rumor that Richard Davies had become dis- 
tracted soon reached his parents' cars, and his father 
said he would disinherit him, and was much displeased 
fwhen, on his next visit to them, he abandoned his habit 
of bowing and kneeling to receive their blessing. 
"They had hoped to have comfort in their son," he 
said, "but now they only expected to hear that he 
was going up and down the country crying ' Repent! ' " 
His mother, with a mother's heart, as we have seen 
soon relented. The following day, at the conclusion of 
the usual service in the church at Welshpool, Richard 
Davies addressed the clergyman, and was consequently 
taken to prison. But the chief magistrate, before 
whom he was brought on the following morning, dis- 
larged him. All this time he had come across no 

riends, and hearing that there were some at Shrews- 
bury he took advantage of his Christmas holiday to 
go there. He was lovingly welcomed by the Friends 
of that town, who met him at the house of one of 
their number. " We waited," he writes, "to feel the 
Lord among us in all our comings together." He 
went to the meeting "at W. Parr's at the Wild Cop," 
where, though on that day no words were spoken, 
there was scarcely a dry eye. "The Lord's blessed 
power overshadowed the meeting," and Richard Davies 
felt that God alone was the Master of that assembly. 
A day or two later, for the first time, he heard a Friend 



— John ap John — preach, and thought that he spoke 
as one having authority. A few years earlifrjohn-ap- 
John had been sent to the North of England, with 
another member of the congregation of a minister at 
Wrexham, who desired them to make inquiries con- 
cerning George Fox and his followers, and to bring 
back a report to him. " But " — so writes George Fox 
— "when these triers came down amongst us the 
power of the Lord seized on them, and they were both 
convinced of the Truth." Subsequently John-ap-John 
was often George Fox's companion on his Welsh jour- 
ney in gs. 

Richard Davies was now particularly impressed 
with Christ's words, "Ye are the light of the world 
... let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven;" and he thought it right to go one 
evening to a place not far from his master's house 
where a thoughtless company of dancers had assembled 
for a " merry-night." They thanked him for his ex- 
hortation, and when he had taken a loving leave 
some of them bore him company as he returned to 
his temporary home. 

Hearing that a Friend from Ireland, Roger Prichard, 
was at Llanvilling, Richard Davies went to the meet- 
ing there. " We were strangers one to another as to 
the outward," he says, "yet we had fellowship one 
with another in the inward life of righteousness," 
Great must have been Richard Davies' distress when 
he found that his friend, unfaithful to the call of his 
Lord, had renounced the idea of taking up his abode 
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in North Wales — and when he further learned that, 
after a disastrous voyage to Ireland, Roger Prichard 
had completely turned aside from the heavenly pil- 
grimage. Eleven years later, when Richard Davics 
was on a ministerial visit to South Wales with his 
" ancient, well-bcloved and dear companion John-ap- 
John," at the conchision of what he calls, "a sweet, 
living meeting," some one came towards him and, 
embracing him, asked with deep emotion, if he did 
not know him, adding that /le had cause to remember 
Richard Davies. When the latter asked whether it 
were Roger Prichard, he replied, " I am the man that 
have gone astray." "And," writes Richard Davies, 
" I was glad, yea, very glad, that the lost sheep was 
found, and that he came to know the true Shepherd 
and His voice in himself, and he followed Him and 
"went not astray again." He went to several meetings 
-which were held byjohn-ap-john and Richard Davies, 
and when, on parting from him the former remarked 
that he had come far out of his way with them, he 
answered, "You have put me in my right way again, 
and I hope I shall keep in it." Not long afterwards a 
meeting was held, probably for the first time, in the 
village of Almeley-Wooton, and atthe house of Roger 
Prichard — and is described as being " large, sweet, 
and comfortable." Richard Davies, seeing the great 
"eed for not leaving such promising ground uncul- 
tivated, often returned there, and the villagers used 
*o say when they saw him, " Come let us go to Mr. 
'fichard's, for we shall have prayers there to-night." 
r Prichard afterwards built a good meeting-house 
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at his own expense, and settled it and a buriaI-groua<^ 
upon Friends.* 

Returning to Ricnard Davies' earlier life we fin^ 
him one day visiting the Independent congregation ^ 
which he had formerly been a member, and which ha^ 
been gathered together by a zealous preacher nam< 
Vavasor Powell, who now expended his eloquent 
against the Q uakers. He was not present when Richarc::^ 
Davies went to this meeting at Cloddian Cochian, but 
a Justice of the Peace, who had been preaching instead, 
gave orders that Richard Davies — who had, he sajrs,- 
expressed amongst them " a testimony for God and 
His Son Jesus Christ" — should be taken out The 
owner of the house, a near relative of Richard Davies, 
obeyed this command, and conducting him as &r as 
a gate that opened on the common closed it behind 
him. Thus left alone, sitting down under an ash tree, 
Richard Davies wept as he pondered the change in the 
demeanor of those who had at one time been humble 
and loving. "And the word of the Lord came to 
me," he writes, "that though they put me out of their 
house yet in time they would come to own truth, and 
that house should be a meeting-place for Friends." 
So he arose grateful to God for the comfort of the 
assurance thus given him, and he had only to wait a 
few years for its fulfilment. 

At the termination of his apprenticeship Richard 
Davies went to London, where he settled in business ; 
but, however pleasant it might be to associate with 



* The estate is now in possession of a descendant of Roger 
Prichard, and the Meeting-house is still used. 
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" many good and living Friends " there, his native 
fcountry rose up before him with the conviction that 
i Lord had need of hini in that dry and barren land. 
Dst unwelcome was this call, and he closed his cars 
3 it until illness seized his body and sorrow his spirit, 
for he no longer felt the presence of God. One night 
^e pleaded with the Lord the loneliness which would 
: his lot if he went back to Wales. Then it was 
Khown him that a helpmeet would be given him ; and, 
s he covenanted with God that he would go, healing 
came alike to body and soul. He arose the next 
morning and set about his work, to the marvel of some 
friends who came to see him. " The Lord gave me a 
3ittle time," he writes, " and He alone provided a help- 
meet for me. ... I told her, if the Lord did order 
her to be my wife, she must come with mc to a strange 
Muntry, where there were no Friends. Upon a little 
Sonsideration she said, if the Lord should order it so, 
ihe must go with her husband, though it were to the 
wilderness." Soon after his marriage Richard Daviea 
took his wife to Wales, "where," he says, "we believed 
Bie Lord would have us to be ; and we said, O Lord, 
thou shait be our God ! And the Lord was with us 
n all our journey, and gave unto us His sweet and 
wnfortable presence." 

Early in 1660 many persons who had borne arms 
luring the Commonwealth were imprisoned in the 
Own of Montgomery, and, although Richard Davies 
i&d never done so, a troop of horse came one day to 
like him to the gaol there. One of these soldiers, 
rith his pistol and drawn sword, followed him up the 
aircase to the room occupied by his wife and infant 
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of three days old. As he got ready to go with the 
troopers we read of no tears nor lamentations from 
her whose part it was, cost what it might, to strengthen 
him to unswerving loyalty to their common Lord, but 
only of the words, " Dear husband, be faithful to God, 
whatever becomes of me." One of the troopers was 
inclined to treat Richard Davies very roughly, and 
some of the aldermen and yojung men of the town, 
armed with clubs and staves, were so much inclined to 
manifest their indignation by interfering on his behalf 
that he was thankful that the day closed without 
bloodshed. 

In the prison he met with many old acquaintances 
— Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists — but 
several of them seemed very shy of him, from the fear 
that he might influence the religious opinions of some 
of their most thoughtful companions. He sometimes 
said a few words in the meeting which they held 
(where his mere presence much embarrassed them), 
and one or two of their number were, as he says, 
^^ convinced." Yearning for some communication with 
his wife, Richard Davies wrote her a few lines, but 
knew not how to send them to her, so carefully were 
visitors to the prison searched. A former friend of his, 
who came there to see some of her fellow-professors, 
at first declined to take charge of the letter, for fear of 
offending the gaoler, and of being blamed by those 
whom she had come to visit. But when Richard 
Davies read it to her, her heart was touched, and, 
turning to her brethren, she said, " Surely this people 
will never come to us ; but we must go to them." Nor 
were these idle words ; for after a time she cast in her 
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,ot with those of whom it might be truly said that 
*' they were living on the primitive Christian platform. 
They rejoiced as though tliey rejoiced not, and they 
■wept as though they wept not, and they had wives 

ind children as though they had them not." 
When attending a meeting at Edgemont, in Shrop- 
shire, in i66r, Richard Davics, his friend William 
Cibson, and some twenty-five others, were arrested 
and placed in prison at Shrewsbury, where they were 
at first harshly treated by a cruel gaoler. They spent 
the night lyingon the bare boards of the floor. "And 

it was pleasant unto us," writes Richard Davies, "being 

warm weather, and about the time of hay-harvest." 

I " On downy bed the world seeks rest — 

Sleep flies the guilty eye ; 
But he who leans on the Father's breast 
May sleep when storms arc nigh." 

"Yon are merciful men, and can forgive wrongs 
and injuries," the gaoler said, not long afterwards, to 
Richard Davies, when he was himself about to be tried 
for his lifebecauseof the escape of a prisoner. Having 
besought Richard Davies to stand by him in his 
distress, the former not only cheered him with his 
company before the trial, but remained with him on 
the day it took place, when the jury brought in the 
verdict "Not guilty of a wilful escape." 

Whilst the assizes were being held at Bridgenorth 
.the Friends were allowed a good deal of liberty, and, 
^having no gaoler to guard them, they would appoint 
One of their own party as door-keeper, to watch that 
many Friends should not go out at one time, and that 
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none should remain out too long. One day, when 
Richard Davies was thus acting the part of porter, a 
gentleman approached and asked whether he might 
see the Quakers. Richard Davies took him to the 
room occupied by his companions. " These be Chris- 
tians like ourselves," remarked the stranger ; " where 
are the Quakers ? " Richard Davies did not lose this 
opportunity for having some religious conversation with 
him, and their parting was a very friendly one. The 
prisoners had many other callers, to whom they spoke 
of the things of God, and had the comfort of believing 
that He had given them good service in the town. 

The Friends were discharged at the assizes, with the 
exception of William Gibson. Of him the question 
had been asked whether he would go home if he were 
discharged, and he could not answer it affirmatively. 
He was now about the age of thirty-two. He had 
formerly been a soldier, and went one day, with three 
of his comrades, to a meeting at Carlisle, appointed by 
a Friend named Thomas Holmes, with the view of 
diverting themselves by maltreating the preacher. 
William Gibson was the first to enter, and he was so 
powerfully impressed by Thomas Holmes' ministry 
that he walked up the meeting and remained near 
him, in order to act as his defender if needful. He 
became a frequenter of Friends' meetings, and quit- 
ting his post at the garrison at Carlisle, took to the 
trade of shoemaker. After three years — as Gough re- 
cords — " of waiting upon God in silence under the exer- 
cise of His power," we find him a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, meet for the Master's use, ready to preach to 
others the salvation he had found through Him. 
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Much blessing rested on his diligent labors in various 
parts of England. Ten years after his confinement at 
Shrewsbury he was arrested, when holding meetings 
in the South of England, and endured a long imprison- 
ment at Maidstone. When once more at liberty he 
removed with his family to London, still a bountiful 
sower of good seed. Just before his death, at the age 
of fifty-five, he said : " I have spoken my mind while 
I could speak, and now I cannot." 

In 1677, William Gibson wrote a pamphlet entitled 
"The Life of God, which is the Life and Salvation 
of Men, exalted," in reply to sundry false charges 
made against the doctrines of Friends by a certain 
John Cheyney. In answer to his assertion that their 
belief in the grace of God and the light granted by 
Him made the coming of Christ unnecessary, William 
Gibson writes: "It is great ungodliness in thee to 
say that from this, our before-cited doctrine and testi- 
mony, it will follow that Christ came into the world in 
vain. . . . We say He came into the world to save 
sinners from their sins. He offered Himself, through 
the eternal Spirit, as an acceptable sacrifice to God — 
as a Lamb without spot or blemish. He was and is 
the Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of all who 
believe and obey Him, He is the one Offering, who 
hath ended the Jews' many shadowy oflerings. He 
baptizeth with the Holy Spirit,* life and power, all 

* " The mission of the Spirit is to teach us whatever exists 
in Christ for us. He knows God absolutely ; He knows Christ 
absolutely ; He knows all the fulness that dwells in Him ; and 
He knows our capacities as creatures absolutely, for He 
•earclics into the depths of the soul. The Spirit knows how 
to take of the things of Christ and show these very things to 
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that believe and walk therein ; in such He fulfils wba^ 
John the Baptist testified of Him, viz.. He baptize'*'^ 
them with His holy life and Spirit, which is the fire ^^ 
burn up the devil's work in man, which is sin, and ^ 
casts him out who is the author of them." 

One of those who had been much influenced t^^ 
intercourse with the imprisoned Friends at Monr 
gomery was a person named Cadwalader Edward -^^' 
who promised that he would allow his house to b^ 
used for a Friends' meeting ; and one was soon \i'Ac^^ 
there, at the request of Richard Davies, who asked ^^^ 
Friend out on a ministerial journey to be his com- 
panion. It was attended by Charles Lloyd, of Dolo- 
bran, who was accompanied by several of his acquaint- 
ance, with some of whom Richard Davies had formerly 
been a fellow-professor. Of this meeting Richard 
Davies says : " The Lord was not wanting, but afforded 
us His good presence. Life and power came from 
Him, that reached to the hearts and understandings 
of most of the people then present, who gave testi- 
mony to the truth, life, and power of God, that ap- 
peared with us that time. And in the love, fear, and 
life of truth we parted." 

A rumor was now set afloat that most of the in- 
habitants of that neighborhood were turned Quakers, 
in consequence of which some who had been present 
at the meeting were brought before Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, who committed them to prison at Welsh- 

you. It is thus that you may receive of Christ's fulness, and 
grace for grace, such as you need at every period of your ex- 
istence and under all circumstances of lite.'* — Asa Mahan^ 
D. />., LL, D, 
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pool for refusing to take the Oath of Allegiance. Of 
this number were Charles Lloyd and Cadwalader 
Edvrards, as well as a certain Edward Evans. The 
latter had been much struck by a remark made by 
"fO-vasor Powell, the Independent minister, who had 
Sf> zealously preached against Friends, but who, one 
^3.y looking out of the window, said, as he saw Richard 
Oavies and his wife pass by: " Behold Zacharias and 
E'liaabelh! It was said of them that they walked in 
*1 1 the commandments of God blameless." To Edward 
E-van3 and some others who heard these words it 
^^cmcd that the Lord had impelled him to bear this 
^stimony to the character of those whose principles he 
"ad so vehemently decried ; and the circumstance so 
"^luch impressed them that it was apparently the 
Cleans of leading them to become Friends. The 
prisoners at Welshpool were confined in such a loath- 
some cell that Edward Evans became ill and died, 
Richard Davies now remained at his home, in order 
to keep up a meeting with the sufferers in prison, and 
(lid so until the gaoler had strict orders to refuse him 
admittance. 

Charles Lloyd's refined and delicate wife — a lady of 
gentle birth — ^joined him in prison, where she willingly 
shared his hardships, out of love to him and loyalty to 
her Lord. After a time Charles Lloyd was visited by 
his younger brother, Thomas (who, it would seem, was 
still quite a lad), from O.^ford University, where he 
had himself been a student, and where they had both 
fclta secret kindness for Friends, when tiiey saw and 
beard of their sufferings in that city. After Thomas 
Lloyd had had further intercourse with the imprisoned 
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Friends and others in that neighborhood, he resolve) 
to follow his Saviour in the same path as they did_-4 
" He went no more to Oxford for learning," remark; 
Richard Davies ; " and the Lord made him wiser thai 
all his former teachers. Except us two," he adds, 
allusion to Thomas Lloyd and himself, "most thai 
were then convinced were prisoners." It was an easy 
matter thus to fill the prisons ; for when rumor said 
that any man or woman had turned Quaker, the 
Oath of Allegiance was tendered, and all who refused 
to take it were sent to prison in order to be prs- 
munired. Richard Davie.s, thinking it best to visit 
the justices who had a hand in these transactions 
asked Thomas Lloyd to accompany him. When they 
went to Lord Herbert of Cherbury they found him on 
a bowling-green. Before joining him there they stood 
conferring with each other on the best method of pro- 
ceeding ; for his chaplain — described as " a peevish 
priest" — was present. Richard Davies asked his 
young friend whether he would engage this gentleman 
in conversation, or address himself to Lord Herbert. 
Thomas Lloyd did not relish the first suggestion, pre- 
ferring an interview with the nobleman himself. Most 
of those who were present knew Thomas Lloyd, and 
soon discontinued their game. As Lord Herbert was 
about crossing a dangerous ditch, Richard Davies 
stepped forward, intending to help him ; but a clergy- 
man, who was one of the guests, tried to intercept 
this assistance by extending his own hand. He was 
quite intoxicated, and Lord Herbert — a man of very 
considerable bulk — prudently declining his proffered 
aid, remarked : " Here is a brother that stands by will 
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say, 'The blind leads the blind, and both will fall into 
the ditch ! ' " Then, taking Richard Davies' hand, he 
passed over the trench in safety, and walked with the 
two Friends towards his residence at Llyssin, whilst 
they laid before him the great sufferings of their 
brethren. He gave them no grant, but afterwards sent 
a private order that the prisoners should be allowed 
more liberty. 

After serving his Lord in various ways in his native 
land, Thomas Lloyd emigrated with his family to 
Pennsylvania, where during several years he filled the 
post of President and Deputy- Govern or under William 
Ponn. It was at his house that a meeting of ministers 
va^s held in 1694, who issued an Epistle directed to 
George Whitehead, Stephen Crisp, and other Friends 
"* London, with respect to the difficulties caused by 
'George Keith's unfounded accusations. " We have 
told him," they write, "that our faith in Christ is 
According to Scripture as to His conception, birth, life, 
^^ flerings, miracles, death, resurrection, ascension, and 
intercession, and that all He did and suffered was to 
■^•^mplete our redemption ; and we expected salvation 
■^y no other name but by the name of Jesus. . . Then 
^e have told him that we would subscribe any con- 
fession of faith put out by ancient, approved Friends 
-there being divers in answer to the like charges. . . 
It Was very hard that we that had been so Jong a 
People, and had given forth so many declarations of 
•^iJr faith, should now be put upon doing it anew. . . . 
friends are here and hereaway generally well, and the 
nonest-hearted profited by these trials by being drawn 
I nearer the Lord and one another. In which blessed 
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union, and fellowship may we be all kept." Thomas 
Lloyd died at the age of forty, after an illness of a 
few days. " I have fought a good fight," he said ; " I 
have fought, not for contention and strife, but for the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the simplicity of 
the Gospel ; friends, farewell all." 

After a visit from Richard Davies to Merionethshire 
three or four meetings were established in that county. 
They were held in the house of one of those who had, 
he says, received the truth in the love of it. The 
influence of such men naturally produced practical 
results, and many of the scattered dwellers amongst 
the mountains were brought to the Lord. "The 
Christians," wrote Vavasor Powell about this time, 
" are in great danger to be split between two rocks, 
that is the world and Q ; but the worst is Q ! " He 
makes this remark in a letter to Thomas Ellis, a much- 
esteemed deacon in an Independent congregation — 
who did not, however, concur in it, for he soon 
became a Friend, and, being called to the ministry, 
faithfully labored therein. Some years earlier he had 
said to two women Friends who visited a meeting 
of the Independents : " We have a little yet unspent ; 
and when we have spent all we must return to our 
heavenly Father, and come to you and your way." 

In 1663 a Friend named James Parkes, who had at 
one time been an Independent, wrote an address to 
religious professors in North Wales, which he asked 
Richard Davies to deliver to them. The following 
remarks are found in it : " If you knew the Scriptures, 
and the power of God which brings into the life of 
them, you would witness the ability the saints in 
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liirmer times had, and now the saints of the Most 
"igh have, to stand over the powers of darkness, hell, 
^d death. . . . Such being redeemed out of sin cannot 
P'ead for it as some (looked upon among you more 
"ian others) do. Such manifest themselves to be 
'ignorant of Christ's death (and manifestations) which 
's to take away sins. . , . They who come to believe 
" Christ Jesus and to walk in the light, they stumble 
>" st<tggi^ ol t^ promises." 



"Nor are my hopes the promises beyond, 
1 only sue the good and faithful Cod upon His bond." 



I 

^H| The meeting held in the prison at Welshpool was 

^■jDo-w so largely attended that the clergymen and magis- 

'^^*-tcs became alarmed, and one day it was broken up 

■V" a justice of tlie Peace, two bailiffs of the town, 

''^^ ^ sergeants-at-mace, and under-officers. After they 

^*-<l set down the names of those present, Richard 

^-* ivies' wife, Tace Davics, told Justice Corbet that 

"^^^ry name had not been taken ; and, in reply to his 

^^-*estion as to the omission, showed him the baby in 

, ^ir arm.s. " It is under age," he said. " We are all as 

*> nocent," was her answer, " from plotting, contriving, 

'^i^ thinking any harm to any man as this little child." 

"^vlthough the Justice and several of his companions 

^^emed conscience-stricken by these words, Richard 

■t^avies was committed to one sergeant's house, and 

■thomas Lloyd and a third Friend to the house of 

Another, 

Being brought before Justice Corbet they were told 
that if they would go to church and hear divine 
lervice, they would be set at liberty. " When I was 
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last there," said Richard Davies, " they turned me oul 
and if I shouid make any promise to go there it may" 
be they would do the hke again." But when thi 
Justice assured him that this should not occur, he sale 
that he would probably be there. Whereupon one of 
the bailiffs interposed, " Mr. Corbet, do you think that? 
the old Quaker will come to church, except it be to dis- 
turb our minister?" Then, in reply to a question from 
the Justice, Richard Davies said that if God should 
put something into his heart to speak to the people, 
he hoped they would not bid him hold his peace. 
" God forbid they should do so," answered the Justice. 
It was soon bruited in the little town that " the old 
Quaker," — he was seven-and -twenty — was goingf to 
church on the following Sunday, and a very large 
company assembled, although the clergyman of the 
parish was not present. When the curate had read 
the prayers and the service, Richard Davies addressed 
the people,who afterwards said: " If Mr. Longford will, 
not prove us to be the true church of Christ, and our 
worship the true worship, then we will pay him no 
more tithes ; for what Richard Davies said he proved 
out of the Bible, for you see he had the Bible in liis 
hand all the while." When on the evening of that 
day Richard Davies and one or two other Friends had 
an opportunity for discoursing with Justice Corbet in 
the court of his house, and for preaching to the neigh- 
bors who had gathered there from the street, his 
demeanor was such as to lead one of his acquaintances 
to say: " Mr. Corbet, we think you will be a Quaker 
too." " I wish I were a Quaker in my life and con- 
versation," was his response. And Richard Davies 
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tells us that Counsellor Corbet continued "very friendly 
and loving, and did no more persecute them;" on 
the contrary, he did all that he could to aid Friends 
in the courts of judicature with which he was con- 
nected. 

AVhen in London a year or two later Richard Davies 
carne in contact with John Ferrot's party, who, whilst 
escpecting some more glorious dispensation, did not 
evince a fit state of mind for receiving it, as it was 
their custom to speak evil of many Friends who were 
'aithruUy displaying the banner of their Lord. For 
a short time Richard Davies joined himself to them ; 
°^t the Saviour whom he had so sincerely striven to 
'ollow did not suffer him to wander far from the right 
'*'^y. The darkness encompassing him was penetrated 
"y the light of God's countenance, " Whereby," he 
^ays, " I came to see the doleful place I was led into 
y a spirit that tended to nothing else but self-exal- 
^tion, and (under a pretense of humility and self- 
^*^ial) to a breach of that amity, love and fellowship 
^t formerly we had together. 

*^hilst again a prisoner in Welshpool his heart 

^s drawn out towards the Friends residing in several 

. "gh'sh and Welsh counties, with the conviction that 

'^^ould be right to visit them. " So I followed my 

E^od Guide that showed me what to do," he remarks, 

^^ One short sentence disclosing the secret of his success 

'•^ tliis and similar service. He toM the gaoler of his 

"^^sire to go out for a little while. " I warrant," 

^'^lied the latter, "you will go to preach somewhere 

"^r other, and then you will be taken to prison, and 

■What shall I do then ? " Richard Davies told him that 
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if such should be the case he would transmit him 
information of his whereabouts so that he might send 
for him. "I travelled without any companion," he 
writes, " but the Lord alone, who was with me all along 
in my journey; He was my helper and preserver, my 
comfort, support and exceeding great reward." 

As he was leaving a meeting at Redstone he saw 
two soldiers, the sons of a clergyman, who said they 
had come in search of him, having brought with them 
his own horse which he had left at the house of a 
Friend some miles distant, thinking that it needed rbst. 
When he asked what warrant they had, they could 
only show him their swords and pistols, which he told 
them were such warrants as highwaymen used; and 
getting on his horse bade them take their hands off it, 
tellingthcm thatif they had a warrant from any Justice 
of the Peace or lawful magistrate, he would obey it, 
but he feared not their swords nor pistols. His last 
meeting in Pembrokeshire was at Pontchison, out of 
doors, and his powerful voice penetrating the walls of 
the church, most of the congregation came out to hear 
him. It was said that when the clergyman gave orders 
that he should be silenced, there were some of his 
flock who plainly told him that they would not hinder 
Richard Davies ; for he preached Christ and the Gospel 
to them, and they would have the clergyman come and 
learn of him. Indeed, the wife and two daughters of 
this minister were at the meeting, and were, we find, 
"very loving and tender, and came to be convinced 
of the Truth." 

In the latter part of 1674 Richard Davies went to 
visit his "ancient dear friend" George Fox, then a 
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prisoner in Worcester. He had been indicted for re- 
fusing the Oath of Allegiance because of his consci- 
entious objection to oaths of every kind ; and although 
hi; had twice been removed to London by habeas 
corpus, no error being found in his indictment he had 
been sent back again to bis prison. He now yielded to 
Kichard Davies' persuasion, and, obtaining another 
ha&eas corpus, went once more to London, there to 
consult Richard Davies" friend Counsellor Corbet, The 
latter found many errors in the indictment, and in- 
sisted moreover that it was not lawful to imprison on a 
prsemunire, winning himself much fame by success- 
fully pleading George Fox's cause. " I was then of 
aiTiind," writes Richard Davies, "and still am, that 
the hand of the Lord was in it, more than the wit of 
"laji, for that trial put an end to all the praemunires 
'fi the nation." 

About the year 1675, when the Friends in Merio- 
nethshire were severely persecuted by informers, 
Richard Davies, whilst on a visit to Friends in London, 
called at the town residence of Lord and Lady Powis, 
who were particular friends of his, and asked them to 
induce their brother, the Duke of Beaufort, then Lord 
President of Wales, to write a few lines of remon- 
strance to Colonel Price, of Rhiwlas, a justice who had 
gr.inted a warrant to a zealous informer. By this 
means the persecution was stayed. 

When attending the Yearly Meeting in 16S1, 
Richard Davies was concerned to propose that a Welsh 
Yearly Meeting should be established, and after some 
consideration it was decided that the Friends in Wales 
should at their ensuing halfyear's meeting appoint 
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their first Yearly Meeting as ** in the wisdom of God 
they should see meet." It was hdd at Redstone, in 
Pembroke, in the following year, and after a while 
occupied a very similar position toward London Yearly 
Meeting to that now held by Dublin. It is interesting 
to find that meetings for worship largely attended ty 
the public had apparently a prominent place in these 
annual gatherings. 

Before leaving London Richard Davies, havi^S 
learnt that there was a writ De Excommunic^^ 
Capiendo out against himself and some other Frier^-^^ 
and dissenters, obtained an interview with Dr. lAoy^ * 
who had been recently appointed to the Bishopric '^^ 
St. Asaph. " Bishop Lloyd," he said, " if I go 
prison upon this account, I shall have more pea 
there than thou shalt have in thy palace. Suppo 
another prince should arise that would impose som 
thing upon thee that thou couldst not do for co 
science' sake, what wouldst thou do ?" " Then I wi 
go to Pennsylvania also," he replied, in allusion to th 
many Friends who were soon going to that State 
"Though thy head be gray thou mayst live to s 
liberty of conscience in England," was Richard Davies' 
answer. The bishop had the execution of the writ 
suspended, and the Friends released who were already 
imprisoned in his diocese. 

Seven years later, when the seven bishops were 
committed to the Tower by James II, Dr. Lloyd 
being one of the number, Richard Davies went to see 
him. " I often thought of your words," he said, " and 
I could wish I were in Pennsylvania now myself." 
When at Welshpool, after his release, he sent for 
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' Richard Davies, who found him at the High Sheriff's, 
surrounded by most of the justices and deputy lieu- 
tenants of the county, together with many c!erg>'men. 
Tlie bishop told these gentlemen that be was more 
"beholden" to Richard Davics than to all the men in 
the diocese, for he had visited him in the midst of his 
troubles : and asked them to show him all the kindness 
in their power, which he should regard as done to 
himself. After supper the bishop and high sheriff took 
Richard Davies into another room, where they could 
converse freely on-the rumor of the coming of the Prince 
of Orange. Much kindness was afterwards shown 
Friends by Bishop Lloyd in his different dioceses. 

Richard Davics, in his deep sympathy with some 
who had recently become Friends at Aberystwith, and 
who were confined in Cardigan Prison, wished to ask 
the magistrates' leave to take the place of his friend 
Thomas Ellis, whilst the tatter and some other pris- 
oners should visit their families. He told his wife of 
this desire ; and, hard as was the test, she stood it ; by 
her acquiescence proving not only the reality of her 
love for her Lord, but the strength of her affection for 
her husband. But the sudden discharge of the pris- 
oners made it needless to carry out this plan. Soon, 
however, they were again arrested, as well as Richard 
Davies, who was visiting their meeting. After earnest 
prayer that these young and newly-convinced Friends 
might not suffer another imprisonment, he wrote to 
Sir Richard Price, the chief magistrate, and brother of 
the gentleman who had committed them, asking that 
his companion, Thomas Ellis, and himself might be 
retained as prisoners instead of the Aberystwith towns- 
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people. His letter was unanswered ; and, at the bid^, 
ding of the high constable, the Friends of Aberystwithi 
got ready to accompany Richard Davies and ThomaS' 
Ellis to the county gaol at Cardigan. They had takea 
leave of their wives and children, and even of the 
neighbors who had escorted them for a short distance 
out of the town, when the constable stood still and 
told them {in accordance with private orders from Sir 
Richard Price) to return to their homes. Richard 
Davies and Thomas Ellis were taken by the constable 
to the quarter sessions then being held at Llanbcdar. 
Richard Davies asked permission to inform the jus-, 
tices on the bench of the state of the case ; and when 
he had done so they discharged hJm and his friend, 
saying that it was indeed great iove that led him to 
thus offer himself as a prisoner. Then there was 
silence in the court, of which Richard Davies took 
advantage, he says, to declare " the Word of the Lord 
among them. Very still and attentive they were, as 
if I had been in a meeting. I commended their great 
moderation, and in the love of God we parted with 
them." The deputy-sheriff, and the high constable 
who had brought them there, treated them with much 
courtesy, and Richard Davies was afterwards told that 
they were "convinced, and very loving to Friends all 
along." Richard Davies and Thomas F.Uis now visited 
many meetings together. At Newcastle, Carmarthen- 
shire, the magistrates were not merely very courteous 
to the Friends, but even came to the meeting which 
they held in that town. While Richard Davies was 
preaching, a long fowling-piece was inserted through 
the window, with the threat and oath that if he spoke 
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another word he was a dead man. But he was enabled 
to maintain that holy, filial confidence in God which 
is the usual characteristic of those who trust Him with 
the trust of a submissive and dutiful heart — notwith- 
standing the many whose timidity of physical consti- 
tution may be more a thorn in the flesh, to be patiently 
borne, than a failing to be resisted. 

In the latter part of 1688, when Richard Davies 
wras so seriously ill that but little hope was enter- 
tained of his recovery, Robert Barrow and Roger 
Haydock — then on a religious visit to Wales — came 
to his house and had a meeting there. Before leaving 
tliey earnestly besought the Lord to restore him to 
liis sorrowing family, and Robert Barrow said to him : 
Dear Richard, thou art a very weak man in the sight 
oF those that see thee, and not likely to live many 
liours as to the natural man's thinking ; but the Lord 
^as given it to me to believe I shall see thee at our next 
Yearly Meeting at London." Such was the rase ; and 
his life was prolonged for nine years. 

In 1705, Richard Davies had the great sorrow of 
parting with his wife, after a union of forty-six years. 
She was a minister, and her Gospel labors were much 
blessed. When on her death-bed, having remarked 
that she had done little for her Lord, her husband 
reminded her of some of her faithful services, especially 
to those who were prisoners for Christ's sake. " We 
must not depend upon these things," she said, " but 
we must depend and trust in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ." She died at the age of ninety, after an 
illness of only two days' duration, having, on the day 
it seized her, attended the meeting held for more than 
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forty years at Richard Davies' house. Her husbi 
died in 1708, when in his seventy-third year. Dud 
the brief illness which terminated his life he sent^ 
some Friends, of Dolobran, who had a meeting in ii 
chamber. He asked them to pray that he mi^ 
have an easy passage, reminding them that the fen 
prayers of the righteous would prevail with the Lord 
and the following day he peacefully passed away, a 
if in sleep. 

It does not seem that Richard Davies was a man 
of at all more than average ability; and, just for this 
reason, how valuable is his history as another proof 
of the immense worth of ««/ life placed wholly at ' 
God's disposal. " Experience," remarks Charles Bux- 
ton, "shows that success is due less to ability than to ' 
zeal. The winner is he who gives himself to his 
work body and soul. 'Tis slackness of heart, not 
weakness of head, keeps most men down." Zeal may ' 
be a bad master, but it is a good servant to him who 
is baptized with the one baptism of the Spirit, and the 1 
steadfast aim of whose life it is to follow this Divine | 
Guide. 
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f His [Christ's] satisfaction is my peace," — ISAAC Penisgton. 

"There is a sort of Cod's dear servants who walk \a per/ect- 
,- who perfect holiness in the fear of God ; and they have 
\ degree of charity and divine knowledge more than we can 
f discourse of, and more certain than the demonstrations of 

geometry But 1 shall say no more of it at this time, 

.... and they who never touched it with their fingers may, 
secretly perhaps, laugh at it in Iheir hearts and be never the 
wiser. AH that I shall now say of it is, that a. good man is 
united unto God. As a flame touches a flame ard combines 
into splendor and glory, so is the spirit of a man united unto 
Christ by the Spirit of Hod, These arc the friends of Cf.d, 
and they best Lnow Cod's mind; and Ihcy only that are so 
know how much such men do know," — Jekemy Taylok. 

" Birr my soul was not satisfied with wliat I met 
with, nor indeed could be," writes Isaac Pcnington. 
And deep is the significance of these words when we 
consider those by which they are immediately pre- 
ceded, and which plainly prove that he was already 
by no means unacquainted with Christ; for he says 
"The Lord was good unto me, did visit me, did teach 
me. did help me, did testify His acceptance of me 
many times, to the refreshing and joy of my heart 
before Him." 

But it was because Isaac Penington possessed life 
that his soul panted for " life more abundantly." 

" For ah 1 the Master is so fair, 
His smile so sweet to banished men. 
That they who meet it unaware 
Can never rest on canh again." 
(2'J) 
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He writes of " further quickenings and pressings 

in his spirit " after a more full, certain and satisfactor) 

knowledge ; even after the sense, sight and enjoyments 
of God, as was testified in the Scriptures to have been_^ 

felt and enjoyed in the former times : for I saw plainly 

there was a great falling short of the power, life and i 
glory which they partook of" 

The eldest son of Alderman Penington (who was s^. 
noted member of the Long Parliament), the heir to 
"a fair inheritance," and endowed with good ability, 
every educational advantage that could be conferred 
by English schools and universities, was granted him. 
Had it been his desire to choose a portion in this 
world no mean one was within his reach. He was 
born about l6i6, and during the earlier years of his 
manhood, a succession of important posts were filled 
by his father, as High Sheriff of London, Member 
of Parliament, Lord Mayor, and Lieutenant of the 
Tower; the honor of knighthood being also granted 
him. But it is evident that Isaac Penington too fully- 
reciprocated his mother's longings for spiritual bless- 
ings for her children to seek either fame or wealth. 
Well aware, however, of the importance of the agita- 
ting political questions of his day he wrote on them, 
but in such a strain as was not fitted to bring him 
popularity with any party. 

In the preface to a pamphlet he writes : — " There 
are one .sort of men who are wondrous eager after 
making the nation happy, whose spirits can be no ways 
satisfied till they see the attainment of that universal 
freedom, and the flowing forth of that universal, 
speedy justice which is easy to be desired but hard to 
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^ met with It is a brave thing sometimes 

to Oppose the yoke ; but a braver, from judgment, to 
submit unto it ... . Groan, pant after, and in a just 
'^a.y pursue, the attainment of perfect freedom, .... 
>^t not in such a violent and irrational manner, as to 
"•ii- Ice your more noble parts far worse slaves to brutish 
Passions within." 

Xut it was on religious themes that he chiefly wrote, 
^■^^J on these his pen was employed for several years, 
*'*^lil his energies were crushed by the heavy depres- 
*'<^fi caused to his sensitive spirit by the Calvinistic 
***^ctrincs brought before his notice. One plainly sees 
'^•^^w utterly alien to his feelings, and how contrary to 
*•■*« heavenly lessons he had already learnt, these doc- 
*-*"ines were, when reading a few passages from his 
^'^i.rlier writings. Those which follow have for their 
^^abjcct the text : " How excellent is Thy loving kind- 
•^^ss, O God I therefore the children of men put their 
^*"ust under the shadow of Thy wings." " Now, God 
*^ath wings, such wings as cast a shadow sufficient to 
slielter the sons of men from all misery. . . . ' There- 
fore' because the children of men see the truth and 
fulness of this kindness; they see it to be such as that 
it is impossible for it to refuse the relief of anything 
that runneth to it {Him that cometh to Me 1 will 
in nowise cast out), therefore do they seek shelter 
under it, and with confidence repose their weary souls 

there Such is the nature of God, that, were it 

but known, it could not but be trusted. So kind is 
God that the greatest sinner, who is most obnoxious 
to Him, did he but know Him, would not fear to put 
himself into His hands." 
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Again he writes : — " O man, behold thy Saviour. 

Know thy life This is He who came to redeem 

thee, to be a propitiatory sacrifice for thee, and a 
pattern to thee." 

Some may wonder that, with this knowledge of the 
love of God and of the way of salvation, Isaac Pen-' 
ington was still sick at heart and unsatisfied. But 
the true sanctification of His children " is the will of 
God," and well it is for them when it is their will 
also. Yet how long it takes to learn the marvellous i 
truth contained in the declaration: — "Therefore it is 
of faith that it might be by grace." By grace, the 
grace of God; all from first to last wholly unearned, 
unmerited by us; forgiveness, cleansing, eternal life 
beginning here and now, the being brought to God 
to walk with Him, to dwell under the shadow of His 
wings; "the Spirit taking us into Christ, and bringing 
Christ into us." Truly such a salvation as this is 
worthy of the God who gives it ! And yet well may 

" I marvel night and day, and cannot cease — 
Ask evermore — ' can this thing be ? 
Heaven, brought to earth^her Maker made my peace, 
God bound to set me freeT" 

Such is God's part, whilst it remains for man to take 
the cup of salvation in its fulness by faith ; that faith 
at which we stumble because of its simplicity, which 
is neither a great thing to do nor a mysterious bless- 
ing to be wearily sought for, but which consists in a 
quiet trust in the " exceeding great and precious 
promises," and "an inward surrender to the influence 
of the Redeemer'' For Christ can only fill with His 
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Tcwnce (hat heart which fears not to throw open 
wry chamber to Him. The goodness of God which 
BIcad; man to repentance, can in like manner lead him 
10 present his body a living sacrifice upon the Altar 
hat sanctifies the gift. Well might the great Apostle 
» not to pray that God would enlighten the eyes 
tnderstanding of those to whom he wrote, that 
hey might " know what is the hope of His calling, 
and what the riches of ihe glory of His inheritance in 
ilic saints." 



" Christians, think what ye inherit! 
Read the archives of our state.' 



^^ We find Isaac Penington for many years " mourn- 
ing over and grappling with secret corruptions," often 
in such bitterness of sorrow that his health broke 
down. Possibly had his suffering been less protracted 
be Would not so well have learnt the lesson of helping 
and comforting others, as he did in later life, by his 
Works, by his numerous letters — which have been a 
message to the souls of many besides those for whose 
instruction they were in the first place written — and 
hy his ministry, which was greatly blessed to many 
souls. " You that are weak," he wrote in after years, 
■' bless God for the strong ; you that have need of a 
pillar to lean upon, bless God that hath provided 
■ 'hilars in His house; and in the guidance of His 
^I'iril make use of tliese pillars." And such a pillar 
e must himself have been. As one reads some of 
pvords of counsel, or consolation, one cannot doubt 
t they flow from a deep heart-felt experience of 
Iptadon and spiritual sorrow in the past. " Meddle 
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not," he says, " with the things that the enemy cast^ 
into thy mind. Consider not whether they be so of 
lio. He that considers of a temptation (in many 
cases) hath let it in and is overcome already." Again 
he writes-. — "Oh how precious is it to war with the 
enemy in this conquering faith, and to resist hiaJ 
that he may still flee away for fear of God's powef 
and sword, which will pierce him and can easily over- 
come him." Nor does Isaac Penington reserve this 
victory for the veteran in Christ's army, for we find 
him writing: — "There is a treading down of Satan 
under the feet by the God of peace, insomuch as not 
only the elders, but the very young men in Christ, 
overcome and triumph over him. Oh, wonderful is 
the travel to the holy rest of the pure life." 

And the comfort which he hands to others in the 
following passage must be that wherewith he had him- 
self been comforted of God : — " And to thee, O broken 
soul ! 1 cannot so much say 'Do this, or Believe t\i\s\' 
but rather the Lord will work in thee, , , , Be strong; 
stand still ; wait on Me, your God, Behold my 
righteousness is ready to be revealed, and I am 
bringing that faith with Me which ye want, to give 
your .souls the entrance into my promises and into 
my divine nature promised."* In his private letters 
we meet with such injunctions as: — " O, take heed 
of distrusting the Comforter, Iky Comforter,"— and: 

* On 2 Thess i ili Olshausen remarks; — " The sense is — 

God fill you with all the good which is well-pleasing lo Him. 

The oricinal denotes here, faith as God s work in the 

^oii'u'of men. which is capable of ^continued dtvelepment 

in respect to its discernment and depth. 
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"Take heed of letting in one bowing-down thought 
(how manifest or demonstrative soever), but look up 
to Him who hath freely loved." 

it was in the time of his deep depression with 
regard to the doctrine of Election and Reprobation, 
that Isaac Penington became acquainted with Lady 
Springett, who was then about the age of thirty, and 
some eight years younger than himself Although 
she was taking her share of the fashionable amuse- 
ments of the day, Isaac Penington discerned beneath 
the surface a spirit whose thirst could scarcely be 
slaked for a moment by any earthly stream. 

She was the only child of Sir John Proude, one of 
the officers killed at the siege of GroU. Her mother 
(iicd about the same time, and little Mary, at the age 
'''"three, was placed in a family, who, whilst paying 
some attention to the outward observances of religion, 
^^re otherwise quite regardless of it. Here she was 
'aught the Lord's Prayer, and when lying awake at 
''ight, troubled in her timidity by fear of ghosts and 
thieves, she would say it over, hoping thus to gain 
'ne guardianship of God. The first passage of Scrip- 
ture which really impressed her mind was the text: 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
""ighteousness, for they shall be filled." Ofthis hunger 
^rd thirst (" blessed " as a token of the receptivity of 
the soul for the fulness of the blessing) she was to feel 
^Uch even in her early youth. 

At the age of nine she was removed by Sir Edward 
Partridge, who, it seems, was her guardian, to his own 
■■^sidence. His household was a large one, and in- 
ludcd his sister, Madame Spriiigett (a young widow). 
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ness, which caused much gazing and wonderment (c 
him, a gallant and very young man, in the face of s 
great an assembly, to hold the child in his arms." Si 
William Springett having entered the Parliamentar 
army, was made colonel of a regiment of foot Whils 
at his quarters at Arundel, he was struck down b; 
violent illness, and sent for his wife from London 
this was shortly before the birth of her second child 
Gulielma Maria. But notwithstanding frost, snow 
and floods, which made it very hard to hire a carriage 
and horses, at any price ; she accomplished the journey 
although not without accident. She reached Arunde 
at midnight ; as she entered her husband's room^ h 
sprang up, exclaiming, " Let me embrace thqe, m 
dear, before I die, I go to thy God and my God 
The fever had affected his brain, and on the followii^ 
day he was so violently agitated by his wife's preseO 
that she was moved by gentle force to another part * 
the room, where she stood silent, " frozen with grie 
Before his death she was again allowed to approa^ 
him, and saw on him, she says, " the most amiabj 
pleasant countenance I ever beheld; just like that of 
person ravished with something he was looking at." 
During the ten years that elapsed before her marria{ 
with Isaac Penington, Lady Springett had sought f 
spiritual rest amongst all the popular sects of the d< 
— one after another — but sought in vain. And at la 
she began to loathe any religious profession whateve 
because professors boasted so much of what she kne 
they did not possess. In very weariness of soul si 
gave herself up to the round of fashionable recreation: 
but pursued them with a heart " often sad and painc 
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^Rieyond expression." " I had rather serve the Lord," 
^Ptiic would say to herself, "if I could indeed feel and 

" know that which would be acceptable to Him 

Great was my thirst afler that which / did not kiKnu 
was nmi-." When she heard of a new people, scoffingly 
cilled Quakers, although ready to despise them from 
what common report said, she would fain have gone 
lo one of their meetings, could she have done so 
secretly; for she thought that if she heard them pray, 
she should be " able to feel whether they were of the 
Lord or not." 

Not long after her marriage, when one day walking 
in a park with Isaac Penington, a man who had 
|_ recently attached himself to Friends, rode by, and, in 
the freshness of his zeal, reproved them for the gaiety 
of their costume. " You are a public preacher, indeed, 
IS to preach on the highway," was Mary I'cnington's 
feply. Whereupon the stranger turned and spoke to 
them of the grace of God, which had appeared to all 
Wen, saying he felt love for Isaac Penington, and 
saw grace in his looks." They engaged in convcrsa- 
Hon oa the spot, and the next day Isaac and Mary 
:nington received a call from two Friends,~named 
Piomas Curtis and William Simpson. Mary Pening- 
Soi, who says that they came " in the authority and 
•OWer of the Lord," was especially struck by a text 
IHoted by Thomas Curtis : " The doctrine is not mine, 
•" His that sent Me. If any man will do His will, 
' shall know of the doctrine." She writes: — "Im- 
F'^iately it arose in my mind, .... I must do 

["at I know to be the Lord's will It is 

**^ 1 am undone if I come not to Thcc, but I cannot 
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cotuc unless I leave that which cleaveth close unto 
me; and how ctia I part with it? .... 1 never had 
ycace or quiet, from sore exercise of mind, for many 
months, till I was by the Lord's judgments brought off 
from all those things which I found His light made 
manifest to be deceit, bondage, vanity, and the spirit 
of the world." * She now had courage to go to tlic 
meetings of Friends, and then came the desire to join 
herself to that people. 

In 1658, four years after their marriage, Isaac and 
Mary Penington left London, where the highest society 
was open to them, and took up their abo^le at Chal- 
font Grange, in EucJcinghamshire. This was the 
family mansion, and had been given by Alderman 
Penington to his son on his marriage with Lady 
Springctt Their family at this time consisted of 
three children, and the lovely Gulielma Maria Sprin- 
gett, now in her fifteenth year. Mary Penington 
writes of the joy that filled her heart in the first 
meeting held at their residence at Chalfont, in which 
she vocally acknowledged God's wonderful loving- 
kindness. "Though infirmities beset me, my heart 
cleaveth to the Lord in the everlasting covenant that 
cannot be broken. Whilst I feel these infirmities I 
also feel that faith in Him which gives the victory, 
and keeps me low under a sense of my own weak- 

At Whitsuntide of this year Isaac Penington, whilst 



* ■' Remember Ihat every victory in this souI-B-arfa.re is iy 
iurretider. Our struggles go on until we yield ; and when we 
yield God takes possession of His own temples, and enlightens, 
and gladdens, and sanctifies, and keeps." — ^D. C. 
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^^ttending a General Yearly Meeting, held at the 

*~* ouse of John Crook, in Bedfordshire, was so com- 

i:>3etely convinced by the ministry of George Fox, that 

1^ c joined himself to Friends, But it was, apparently, 

^*.t an earlier date that, at the invitation of some 

I*ricnds, he went " to hear one of them," as he says, 

^nd with so earnest a longing to receive nothing that 

~wa.s not of God, and to withstand nothing that was, 

r.^s to cause him great agFtation. It was a day never 

( "to be forgotten by him. The Saviour — to whom he 

Viad been clinging with a feeble, faltering faith, of the 

existence of which he seemed unaware — revealed 

Himself as made unto him "wisdom and righteous- 

«-iess and sanctification and redemption." * But his 

<=>wn words are best: — "My heart said, This is He, 

^his is He, there is no other I This is He whom I 

liave waited for and sought after from my childhood; 

"X^ho was always near me. . , . And then was I given 

«jp to the Lord to become His, both in waiting for the 

further revealing of His seed in me, and to serve 

Him." Then, after describing deep spiritual conflicts, 

lie adds: — "But some may desire to know what I 

liave at last met with. I answer, I have met With 

xny God, I have met with my Saviour; and He hath 

not been present with mc without His salvation. . . . 

1 have met with , . . the true holiness, the true rest 

<jf the soul, the everlasting habitation which the re- 

• '■ [ never denied Christ to be the way of snlvation, in my 
dccpc&t d.ukness and distress. And now, at length — blessed 
be the Lord! — 1 have lived to sec the day wherein He is made 
of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctificalion, and redemption 
Id me; and I ftel His blood iprinkUii and overflowing tukick 
mates whiter than sninv." — LelUn of I. /'eitinglan, p. 146. 
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deemed dwell in. And I know all these to be true it 
Him that is true, and am capable of no doubt, dispute^^K. 
nor reasoning in my mind about them ; it [the mind] % 
abiding there^ where it hath received the full assur- - 
ance and satisfaction. And also I know very well 
where the doubts and disputes are, and where the 
certainty and* full assurance is; and in the tender 
mercy of the Lord am preserved out of the one and 
in the other. Now the Lofd knows tliat these things 
I do not utter in a boasting way, but would rather be 
speaking of my nothingness, my emptiness, my weak- 
ness, my manifold infirmities, which I feel more than 

ever * Nay, I cannot watch over nor preserve 

myself. I feel daily that I keep not alive my own 
soul." 

A similar sentiment is expressed in the following 
striking passage from his works: — "Though the 
creature seemeth to do much itself (having received 
life from the grace, and acting abundantly towards 
God in the grace), yet it is the grace and virtue which 
comes from the Creator — who is also the Redeemer — 

* Dr. Daniel Steele (an American author), who, having 
taken hold of God's covenant, lives in a blessed realization of 
the promise — " He that putteth His trust in Me shall possess 
the land," thus writes: — ** There are old residents of this 
country who are by no means favorites with me, and I cut 
their acquaintance as much as possible — such as Ignorance, 
Forgetfulness, Misjudgment, Error. Inadvertence, Failure, and 
a large family by the name of Infirmity. In fact, I have re- 
peatedly cast my vote for their exclusion, but they insist that 
they have a right to remain since no statute lies against them. 
They say that they are grossly wronged when confounded with 
an odious foreigner called Sin, who slightly resembles them in 
external appearance, but is wholly different in moral character. 
I must confess that a close observation, extended through 
several years, demonstrates the justice of this plea.** 
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^vAick indeed doth ail." He had leamt that there can 
■fae no better cure for self-righteousness than walking 
in the light as God is in the light, where the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. And he seems 
to have reahzed in some measure the state so beauti- 
fully described by Olshausen, as that of him who, 
*' purified from the old Adam, is therefore free from 
all self righteousness, and therefore rests entirely on 
the merits of Christ; .... entirely acknowledging 
and glorying in this, that we are righteous before God 
*rnly through Him and through Him alone" 

God had put a new song in his mouth, and many 
■were to " see it, and fear and trust in the Lord." He 
■writes, " Now, thus having met with the true way, I 
cannot be silent — true love and pure life stirring in 
me and moving mc — but am necessitated to testify of 
it to others. . .. AsGoddraweth in any respect, oh 1 give 
up in faithfulness to Him. De.'ipise the shame; , , . 
he that will come into the New Covenant must come 
into the obedience of it." 

According to his faith was it unto him ; but even 
after Christ had revealed Himself to him, that faith, 
as we have already seen, was sorely tried. And in 
later years he wrote: — "This I have observed, that 
all notional faith, wherein is not the living virtue, the 
enemy will let the soul alone with; but his war is 
desperately against faith in the true power, against 
faith in the light of life. Oh, how many sore and 
sharp assaults doth he make against the faith which 
reeekits its virtue from God, and causefk the soul to 
Bve to God" Again we find him thus answering the 
•question : " But doth not God withdraw ? Where is 
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faith, then ? There is the secret presence of the power 
when it is not visibly manifest, enabling the soul to 
keep to and depend upon that which is not seen, but 
trusted in, though unseen and not insensibly felt. 
And there is a secret turning from and resisting of 
temptations, and a secret overcoming (the heart being 
kept true and entire to the Lord), while the enemy 
seemeth sensibly to prevail and overcome." 

In the winter of 1661-2, Isaac Penington was con- 
fined in Aylesbury Gaol, for seventeen weeks, in a cold 
and comfortless room, in which he became so ill that 
for several weeks he was unable to turn in bed. He 
had been arrested because of the meeting which was 
held at his house, with four Friends who were present 
at it. Sixty- two other Friends were in the gaol ; 
most of these prisoners were kept in an old building 
which had once been a malt-house, and which was 
wholly unfit for a human habitation. Escape from it 
would have been easy, but probably such confidence 
was placed in the Quakers that no fears of their 
attempting this were entertained. On Isaac Pening- 
ton 's return to Chalfont, meetings were again held at 
the Grange twice in the week, whilst once a month 
there was a more general meeting, attended by Friends 
from neighboring places. 

In Isaac Penington's "Brief Account of Silent 
Meetings," we find the following remarks: — "And 
this is the manner of their worship. They are to wait 
upon the Lord, to meet in the silence of flesh, and to 
watch for the stirrings of His life, and the breakings 
forth of His power amongst them. And in the break- 
ings forth of that power, they may pray, speak, exhort, 
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icbuke, sing, or mourn, according as the Spirit teaches, 
requires, and gives utterance." 

Three years later he was again, and for the same 

length of time, immured at Aylesbury, In the interval 

fjetween these two imprisonments, thirteen of his 

'vritings issued from the press. The follow ing*passage 

■Occurs in his " Observiitions on Rom, xiv. 20": — 

Oh, how have I prayed for the lost world ! For all 

"le souls of mankind how .hath my sou! bowed in 

Unutterable breathings of spirit before my God, and 

*-*^uld not be silenced ; until He quieted my spirit in 

"^^ righteousness and excellency of His will, and bid 

■^^e leave it to Him." 

Not long afterwards Isaac Penington went to Amer- 
^am, with some other Friends, to be present at the 
*-*'ieral of an acquaintance. The burial-ground, which 
■^ad once been part of an orchard, and which had been 
^'ven by the deceased Friend to his brethren, was at 
^ne end of the town. Ambrose Bcnnet, a justice of 
*he peace, who was passing through it on his way to 
-Aylesbury, was told that a Friend was to be buried 
^berc, and that most of the Quakers of the county 
>ould be present. In consequence of this information 
lie put up his horses, and when the quiet procession 
vvended its way up the street, he rushed out from the 
inn, accompanied by a constable and some rough men 
Whom he had summoned to his aid. With his drawn 
Sword he struck the Friend who was foremost amongst 
the bearers, whilst peremptorily commanding them to 
Set down the coffin ; and when he saw that this order 
— for which he had no legal authority — was not 
obeyed, he thrust the coffin from off their shoulders 
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SO as to make it fall on the ground, where it lay until 
the evening, when it was forcibly taken from the poor 
widow and carried to the churchyard. Many of the 
Friends were compelled to go into the inn, whilst ten 
of their number, including Isaac Penington and young 
Thomas Ellwood — who was his children's tutor for 
nearly seven years — ^were committed to Aylesbury 
Gaol ! " for whaty* writes Thomas Ellwood, " neither 
they nor we knew ! " The gaoler being absent when 
they arrived they dined on the ground in the prison 
yard, on bread and cheese. Isaac Penington's com- 
panions were a good de,al concerned about him, knowing 
that his constitution was ill calculated for the endurance 
of hardships ; but it was he who, by his vivacity and 
cheerful resignation, kept up their spirits. Although 
the Assizes were at hand the judge declined to hear 
the case, and referred it to the justices, by whom the 
Friends were committed for one month to prison on 
the Act of Banishment. 

Four weeks after Isaac Penington*s release a soldier 
arrived at the Grange, and, although unfurnished with 
any warrant, arrested him, and took him to one of the 
deputy-lieutenants of the county, who sent him, with 
a guard of soldiers, to Aylesbury Gaol ; he was com- 
mitted by a singular mittimus, to the effect that the 
gaoler should keep him in safe custody " during the 
pleasure of the Earl of Bridgewater." This nobleman 
had an extreme atitipathy to Isaac Penington; and 
although one of the county gentlemen of high rank 
urged that the prisoner should be allowed to remove 
to a house in the town until the gaol was free from 
infection of the plague, his request was refused. 
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He was thus taken from his home very soon after 
the birth of one of his children. A letter to his wife 
(^vhom he addresses as " My dear, true Love *') con- 
dudes as follows : " Be still in thy own spirit, and 
^^ait what the Lord will do for me; that all the 
P'*ayers which in the tenderness of my soul I have 
<^ften put up for thee may have their full effect upon 
tnee. My dear, be my true yoke- fellow, helpful to 
"raw my heart toward the Lord and from everything 
'^^t what is sanctified by the presence and leadings of 
*^*s life. I feel, and thou knowest that I am, very 
''early thine, I. P." After an imprisonment of nine 
'^^nths he was released in consequence of the inter- 
cession of the Earl of Ancram. 

In another letter to his wife, written when she was 

^^ent in London, he thus mentions their children : — 

^ esterday I saw thy boy Ned, looking very well and 

'"^^h, if not too well, I mean too fat. Bill and all ',py 

'^ildren are well. Bill expects thy coming hom< at 

*Sht. I bid him write to thee to come home; '>ut 

^ ^ Said No, he would go to London to thee. I s; id, 

'•^f thou canst not get quiet, father will get all thy 

^^^e from thee ;* for he was exceedingly loving to me 

^is morning in bed. He said, * No, no, must not get 

^^1 the love from mother!' " 

But before Isaac Pening^on had spent a month cit 

*^ is home a party of soldiers arrived there (doubtless 

'^y order of the Earl of Bridgewater), and taking him 

^rom his bed conveyed him back to prison, where he 

X^as confined in such damp, low, and unhealthy rooms, 

that his life was endangered by an illness which 

lasted for several months. By some illegal arrange- 
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ment he was not brought up for trial. After a yeai 
and a half had elapsed, early in l668, a relative of 
his wife took out a writ of Habeas Corpus, which 
brought him to the King's Bench Bar for trial. But 
as there was, in reality, no case to be tried, he was at 
once liberated, whilst surprise was manifested at the 
fact that he had been so long imprisoned for no 
offence. 

During this confinement he used his pen freely for 
the press and in private correspondence. He con- 
cludes a note — in which he entreats George Fox to 
pray for him — with these words : " Be helpful to mc 
in tender love that I may know settlement and sta- 
bility in the truth, and a perfect separation from all 
,that is contrary thereto." He tells another friend that 
amidst much weakness of body and soul the mercies 
of the Lord were so renewed to him that he could 
" almost sing to His glorious name." * 

Little could outward circumstances chill the inward 
joy of one who could thus write of communion with 
Christ : " When the Bridegroom is present, when the 
soul is gathered home to Him .... in the holy, 
living fellowship ; when He appears against the ene- 
mies of the soul, rising up against them, breaking 
them, scattering them, and giving of His good things; 
filling with life, filling with love, filling with virtue, 
feasting the soul in the presence of the Father. Oh, 
what sweet joy! Oh, what fulness of joy is there 
then in the breast ! In Thy presence is fulness of joy." 
What was this but a realization of Christ's promise to 
those that keep His commandments: "I will love him, 
and will manifest myself Mnio him " ? 
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an estate of her own in Kent. All Isaac Penington" 
property was gone, and he wished that his wife should 
do as she thought best, saying that it "was and evci 
would be his delight to gratify her in every respect. 
But as the superintendence of such work wol 
very uncongenial to him, his wife undertook the wholcij 
matter. She met with some difficulties, but lier 
earnest prayers for help and guidance and blessing ol 
the Lord were fully answered, and she says that she 
could not have had " a sweeter, stiller, and pleasanter 
time." The building and planting were accomplished 
for about ^loo, but in order not to be straitened for 
money, even for charitable purposes, the completion 
was delayed for four years.* 

But before Isaac Penington took up his abode 
Woodside, he had to endure imprisonment for a year 
and three quarters in the county gaol at Reading, 
whither he had gone to visit some of his persecuted.! 
brethren, A Friend, who was Isaac Pcnington's com* 
panion in several imprisonments, says that he never 
remembers seeing him- cast down or dejected, nor 
hearing him speak hardly of his persecutors. And-^ 
after remarking that their prison was made by the 
Lord who was powerfully with them as a pleasant 
palace — he continues : " I was often, with many more 
— by those streams of spiritual life that did many 
times flow through him as a vessel — greatly overcome 
with a sense of the pure presence and loveof our God. 
These words of his friend are a proof of the fulfilaiei 



• This substantial building, now a farmhouse, is well know^ 
at Amersham as the old residence of the Peninglons, 
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■^f the deep yearnings of Isaac Pcnington's soul, as 
txpressed in the latter part of the following passage 
from his writings: "The great healing, the great 
conquest, the great salvation, is reserved for the full 
I manifestation of the love of God. His judgments, 
I His cuttings, . . . are but to prepare for, but not 
I to do, the great work of raising up the sweet building 
of His life, which is to be done in love and in peace, 
and by the power thereof And this my soul waits for 
and cries after, even the full springiug up of eternal 
love in my heart, and in the swallowing of me wholly 
into it ; . . . that the life of God in its own perfect 
sweetness may fully flow forth through this vessel." 
What a beautiful commentary is this on Eph. lii, 16, 
17, 18, 19. For Isaac Penington had learnt that the 
measure wherewith God is ready to " strengthen with 
might by His Spirit," those who yield themselves 
wholly to Him is "according to the riches of his 
glory" and that " all things are possible to him that 
beJieveth." 

Shortly before Isaac Pennington's imprisonment at 
Reading, the sad tidings reached him of the death of 
his second son, Isaac, a very clever, interesting boy, 
who had been allowed to go on a voyage to the Bar- 
badoes. When on his homeward way he fell overboard 
and was drowned. He had so endeared himself to the 
captain by his amiability, brightness, and courtesy, 
that he mourned for him, Thomas Ellwood says, as if 
he had been " his own, yea, only son." " As for me," 
the tutor adds, " I thought it one of the sharpest 
strokes I ever met with." 
The next family event of importance was the mar- 
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riage, in 1672, of Gulielma Springett to William Penn 
who had taken a house at Rickmansworth, about six 
miles from Chalfont It was in this year that Isaac 
Penington wrote a work entitled, " The Holy Truth/' 
&c., in which we find the following remarks : — " None 
upon the earth, as the Lord God knoweth, ... do 
so rightly and fully own redemption by the blood of 
Christ as the Lord hath taught us to do! For we 
own the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ both outwardly 
and inwardly ; both as it was shed on the cross and 
as it is sprinkled on our consciences, and know the 
cleansing virtue thereof in the everlasting covenant." 
The last years of Isaac Penington's life were peace- 
fully passed in his quiet home atWoodside, where bis 
loving wife carefully watched over his health, which 
had been much injured by the severe treatment he ha<* 
undergone. And this outward calm was a type ^^ 
the inward peace they enjoyed in the assurance of t*^* 
Lord's presence with them and with their childr^* 
John Penington writes that it was delightful to h^^ 
to be his father's companion when he was engaged 
religious service. In the autumn of 1679, Isaac a^ 
Mary Penington went into Kent, to the native ple^^ 
of the latter, and visiting her estate there arranged ^ 
stay for a short time at one of the farms call^ 
Goodenstone Court On the day fixed for their retur' 
home Isaac Penington became ill, and died after 
few days of acute suffering, which could not ruffle tha 
calm of that peace of God which ruled in his heart 
The remains were taken to Buckinghamshire for inter 
ment at Jordans, the burial-ground belonging to hij 
beloved friends at Chalfont. The last meetings h< 
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attended were in Canterbury. A Friend who was 
present thus writes: — "I found him, together with 
Friends, waiting in silence before the Lord. And 
<vLen I had sat down with them, O! the mighty power 
of the Lord God that descended upon us ; . . . and 
his cup was made to overflow to the watering and 
refreshing of the tender-hearted." ' 

" Ah me ! " writes his widow, " he is gone I he that 
none exceeded in kindness, in tenderness, in love in- 
expressible to the relation of wife." Yet she adds 
that she was enabled " to let him go without an un- 
advised wortfof discontent or inordinate grief Nay, 
further, such was the great kindness the Lord showed 
^o me in that hour, that my spirit ascended with him 
'n that very moment that his spirit left the body ; and 
■^ Saw him safe in his own mansion, and rejoiced with 
"iiti, and was at that instant gladder of it than ever I 
^as of enjoying him in the body." 

In the following summer she took her two youngest 
^ons, William and Edward, to a school at Edmonton, 
^nd whilst at that place became ill of a violent fever, 
■''otn the effects of which she did not recover, although 
"cr life was prolonged until the summer of 1683. Her 
''ecith took place at Worminghurst, the residence of 
lAer son-in-law, William Penn, whence the remains 



there is no straitness in /he Fountaia. God is 
is His delight to empty Himself into the hearts 
^*' His children. . . . Dear Friends, ye know somewhat of 
"^is and ye know the way to it. O be faithful, be faithful ! 
Travel on, travel on; let nothing stop you," — / renington's 
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were taken to Jordans, to a grave beside that of her 
husband. 

The veil of the temple is rent in twain ; the way 
into the Holiest of all is open. Yet how many turn 
aside in unbelief, saying, "Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me," as if it were by our own worthiness 
we were to enter in. " Oh ! the height," writes Isaac 
Penington, " the depth, the length, and the breadth of 
the riches of the mercy and love of God 1 Who 
knows His yearnings towards souls, and His ways of 
visiting and redeeming ? Oh, my soul ! Hope thou 
in the Lord for evermore, and leave not breathing 
towards Him, till thou and His whole creation be filled 
and satisfied with Him, and thou fetch the full breadth 
of life in Him for ever." 




Prepare yourselves to meet the Lamb, your Bridegroom, ' 
who comes to you now who are mourning, hungering and 
thirsdng after Him, to lead you out of your bewildered state 
to His saving liglit and blessed appearance. For now He sees 
you, and now He calls you, and knocks at your doors to come 
iniintoyou. . . . Let Him reign over you as a Kitig, for He 
hia bought you with His own precious blQod. . . , He has 
laid down His life for you, and can you not lay down your 
sins for His sake— yea, for your own sake P Lean, then, upon 
Hij breast, for so does the Bride in spirit. Trust in Him, and 
nor in yourselves." — William Penn. 

"Whatever may be of mistake in the way of 
lion of the people called Quakers, I do verily 
l>*lieve there is light appearing from and holden forth 
oy these despised people, which, if prejudice and 
piission did not hinder, might be received with much 
advantage." Thus Alexander Jaffray wrote at the 
'gc of forty-seven. 
His fether was a member of the Scotch Parliament, 
id Provost of Aberdeen, where Alexander Jaffray 
born in 1614. It was, he says, "whilst in the 
it of youth, very ignorant and grossly guilty before 
that his conversion occurred. The reflection 
it he knew neither the time nor the place of this 
troubled him at times ; but he writes, " I con- 
cluded, and I think warrantably so, that the pressing 
of this too much was but a temptation, God's way in 
itbeing very various. Only the thing which I looked 
(5o) 
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upon as my duty was to have the point itself in 
clear." 

Although he wished never to forget the sins of 
youth he yet wisely remarks, in a sketch of his perse 
history, " I shall say nothing of these here. My ^ 
God having pardoned them, I purpose not to { 
Satan advantage any more to accuse me of the 
This brief review of his religious experience seem 
have been written in his forty-third year, and is 
lowed by a diary kept during the succeeding foui 
five years. 

When — fifty years ago — ^the late John Barclay 
Croydon, ^yas visiting the home of his ancestors 
Ury, near Stonehaven, he found the first part of 
document, but without the name of the writer, amoi 
other neglected MSS., in a corner of the study 
Robert Barclay, the author of " The Apology." 
the loft of a neighboring farm-house he afterw; 
recognized the same handwriting on a tattered mj 
script, the fragments of which he rescued leaf by 
from a heap of waste-papei*. Having discovered 
this was a sequel to the diary, and found the nann 
Alexander Jalffray, John Barclay spared neither p 
nor patience until he had deciphered it and prepj 
it for publication. 

When in his nineteenth year Alexander Jaffray r 
tied a young lady whose gentleness and meeki 
seem to have sprung from a heart that was learnin 
yield itself to the sweet and holy influence c 
Saviour's love. In later life he felt the greater gi 
tude for the gift: of such a wife from the remembrs 
that he had not sought God's guidance in his chr 
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and that his parents' motives for desiring the union 
■Were of a worldly character. Thankfulness also filled 
I'is heart for the protecting care vouchsafed him in 
those days of his forgetfulness of God, and which 
"'^d preserved him from much of outward evil, though 
his nature was, he says, as " perverse and vile as any." 
In Paris his life was endangered by wounds inflicted 
*a the back and head by a drunken soldier, from whose 
hands he was rescued by two gentlemen who were 
strangers to him. 

At the age of thirty Alexander Jaffray lost his wife, 
* Sorrow rendered keener by the painful events that 
"Sstened her end. The Laird of Haddo had a grudge 
Against Jaffray who, in his capacity of bailifi] had 
Committed one of his servants to prison for a riot. 
Soon afterwards, when Alexander Jaffray was return- 
ing from a funeral, the Laird pursued him for his life, 
which was in extreme peril; for when his adversary 
overtook him, near Kintore, he fired two pistols at him, 
both of which missed their aim, although the two 
horses would soon have been abreast After some 
strokes had passed between them, the Laird succeeded 
nding him in the head, and likewise inflicted 

(,Sin injury on his brother, John Jaffray, who had also 
l)cen present at "the good man of Brakay's burial." 
This was no just quarrel to pursue a judge for doing 
justice," is the comment of the historian Spalding. 
For this assault tlie Laird was prosecuted by Alexander 
J.TfTray, and, as he did not appear before the Commis- 
sioners of Estates at Edinburgh, he was "declared 
fugitive," and fined 20,000 (Scotch) marks; 15,000 to 
State, and 5,000 to ihc brolhers Jaffray. Indig- 
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nant at this sentence, he took up arms, and proclaJmec 
himself an enemy of the State, as did his chief, the-^= 
Marquis of Huntly. 

At seven o'clock on a winter morning, the Laird of 
Haddo, in company with the young Laird of Drum, 
and others, to about the number of sixty horse, came 
galloping through the Old Town to New Aberdeen, 
where they took captive Alexander Jaffray, his brother 
John, and two other gentlemen. Once more Alexander 
Jaffray's life was imperilled byapistol of the Laird of 
Haddo, which he fired at him from a study window. 
" I shall never get him felled," he exclaimed, with a 
curse, when it missed fire, The four prisoners were 
taken to Strathbogie, and thence to Auchindown 
Castle, where they were kept close prisoners, and very 
hardly used by order of the Marquis of Huntly. But 
at the end of five weeks he liberated them, from the 
fear that if he prolonged their captivity his house 
might be besieged by the Marquis of Argyll, who was 
coming northwards. 

After their release they went to Kelly, the residence 
of the Laird of Haddo, which was surrounded by 
Argyll's forces. The house being surrendered, Alex- 
ander jaffray was given leave to enter with an order 
to the Laird for the restoration of his wife's rings and 
chains, and some papers which had been also seized. 
" I spoke my mind, to him then some way freely," 
writes Jaffray, " exhorting him to repent for the wrong 
done to me; especially that great wrong, above all the 
rest, his fury and violence in taking me, by which he 
had hastened the death of my dear wife, who, within 
three or four days of my being taken, departed this 
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'iTe, I was married to her twelve >-ears, during which 
time I had very much contentment, she being a most 
fiind and loving wife ; she bore me ten children, 
whereof there is but one now living." 

The unsettled state of the country, however, left 
little leisure for abandonment to domestic sorrow. 
Soon the Irish troops, under Ttlacdonald and Montrose, 
advanced to Aberdeen, and were fought by Lord Bur- 
'C'gh's regiment, with which most of the citizens asso- 
ciated themselves. " I was at that time in no small 
"^zard," Jaffray writes, " having stayed too long on the 
^^'d after our men began to run; yet it pleased God 
to deliver me. Being very evilly horsed, I was well 
"^ar getting among the Irish hands; yet, by the good 
Providence of God, I escaped, carrying a pair of colors 
^'th me, which I had taken from one of our soldiers, 
""■ho was casting the same from him in his flight." 
One day, not long afterwards, Alexander Jaffray, 
brotherThomas, and Andrew Cant (who is described 
Row as "\^rf fordward and zealous, being of a 
firrie temper"), when out together, were seized by tlie 
Lairds of Harts-hill and Newton Gordon, who, with 
ttiany oaths, threatened to kill them, Their fury was 
ipecially aimed at Alexander Jaffray, whom they 
:cuscd of being guilty of the death of the Laird of 
Haddo, who had been executed forhis rebellion against 
the State. The captives were taken to Pitcapie House, 
where they remained for several weeks, until they at 
'last ventured upon what Jaffray calls " a very desperate- 
Jiike piece of service." 

One afternoon, when they thought that all the pro- 
'fligate men by whom they were surrounded were out 
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with the exception of two, one of whom was old and 
decrepit, they resolved to secure the gate ; for they 
knew that if they could hold the house until the fol- 
lowing morning, some of their friends, under Major- 
Greneral Middleton, who were to be that night at 
Aberdeen, would come to their fescue. But when 
Alexander and Thomas Jaffray went down to fasten 
the door, they found two strong men in the passage 
flaying an ox. Soon, however, these men went just 
outside the house to sharpen their knives, and taking 
advantage of this the brothers shut the door, and after 
a struggle succeeded in barring or locking it. The 
inmates then put themselves in a posture of defence. 
The news soon spread, and the usual household so 
quickly returned that a servant of the prisoners, who 
was starting for Aberdeen to summon help, found it 
needful to hide himself for some hours ; and when, 
at nine o'clock the following morning, he reached 
Aberdeen, Middleton and his troop had departed. 
When the prisoners were nearly exhausted, help unex- 
pectedly came from the Laird of Leslie and some 
other gentlemen, who had been told by the country 
people of what was taking place at Pitcaple. They 
brought with them a company of about eighty or 
ninety, including thirty horsemen. Although the 
besiegers had been beaten off several times, with the 
loss of one life, they had almost succeeded in boring a 
hole through the wall when the timely succor arrived. 
In 1647 Alexander Jaffray married Sarah, the 
daughter of Andrew Cant, whose name has been 
already mentioned. In the same year the Plague 
raged in Aberdeen, but, although Jaffray in his capa- 
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(cvtj of magistrate was brought into daily contact with 
it, tie did not take the infection. Two years later, 
when M. P. for his native city, he was sent to Holland 
with the Ear! of Cassles and two other noblemen to 
legoliate with the young king Charles. He says that 
3s they went there with the simple desire to do their 
duty the Lord preserved them from " any snare or 
entanglement," though, as a contemporary writer 
remarks, "they returned to this kingdome June nth, 
1649, mutch unsatisfied." 
^_ In die following year Alexander Jaffray, being con- 
^^ksidered "a very wise, pious and discreet man," was 
^B^Ppointed by the Scotch Parliament as one of the 
^Bpoirimissioncrs to bring home the king, after per- 
^^^uading him to bind himself on oath to certain con- 
^p'^'tions and to sign the Covenant. Jaffray, who is 
■Aever sparing in self-condemnation, writes: — "We did 
^'^fuUy both entangle and engage the nation and our- 
^»v-es, and that poor young prince to whom we were 
^^>T-t; making him sign and swear a covenant which 
J^*^ knew from clear and demonstrable reasons that he 
"^ted from his heart. ... I had so clear conviction 
*^^ this to be wrong that I spoke of it to the king him- 
^^If, desiring him not to subscribe the covenant if in 
^is conscience he was not satisfied, and yet went on to 
^lose the treaty, . . . being overcome with the advice 
"^f others, gracious and holy men. . . . But the Lord 
^ught me in this and in things of that nature not so 
*niplicitlyto depend on men." So heavy was the debt 
he had to contract on this expedition that he at one 
time feared it would have entirely impoverished him- 
l- Self and his children. 
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Ynroe months after his return Alexander JafTray 
was brought to the gates of death at the battle of 
Dunbar^ when he was severely wounded and his horse 
shot under him. Whilst helpless on the ground, with 
his horse lying on his leg, the soldier who had attacked 
him was drawing his sword and aiming it at Jaffray's 
throat, when his hand was by some means diverted to 
another foe. Even after this deliverance, being again 
wounded by a thrust in the back which made him 
unable to walk, he was in great danger of falling 
among the common soldiers; but just at this crisis a 
gentleman came up who placed him on horseback, 
and took him to Major-General Lambert. His wounds 
were carefully stanched, and, when he fainted, such 
refreshment as the place could afford was with much 
kindness administered to him. He was afterwards 
taken by Cromwell to Dunbar, and was treated with 
the utmost courtesy during the five or six months of 
his captivity. His brother Thomas and his own ser- 
vant fell in the battle. 

This was a time of deep heart-searching to Alexan- 
der Jaffray, for — to use his own expressive words — he 
felt that he had " that day got again a new take of my 
life for this end, to hold it upon a new account, of the 
Lord and for Him." His conduct with regard to the 
young king particularly weighed on his conscience. 
"Yet, glory to the Lord's name," he writes, "that 
guiltiness was blotted out and all my sins pardoned 
through Jesus Christ'^ 

** Not alone amid the cannon's rattle 

But where kneels the humblest saint in prayer. 
Comes the shock of most portentous battle ; 
Earth and Heaven meet, contending there." 
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^H "hilst thus a prisoner he had frequent intercourse 

^H with Cromwell, Fleetwood, and Dr. Owen, which 

^B tended to enlighten his views on religious liberty and 

^M some other subjects. Yet naturally this was a season 

^M ol" perplexity to him. " I perceived," he says, " that 

^B the reach of my thoughts would tend to no less than 

^B the overturning of what we had concluded to be thu 

tf 'I'ork of reformation, for the maintenance of which wc 

' were so solemnly engaged in the Covenant." Tu 

feduce his "confused thoughts to order," he wrote a 

lon^ paper on "The Causes of the Lord's Controversy 

with the Land ; and on the solemn League and 

Covenant." He says that he spoke freely of these 

"lings to a few of his acquaintances at Aberdeen, and 

gave them his notes to examine, which, he adds, " they 

"'d, except Mr. Andrew Cant, who refused to read 

'oem." He also had a conference at Edinburgh with 

* Company of ministers and other professors of religion, 

■^onie time afterwards, in consequence of the scruples 

*eit by himself and some other Christians at Aberdeen 

"^ respect to the mode in which the ordinances were 

^^rninistercd, conferences on this subject were held at 

■^t>erdeen and Edinburgh with Rutherford, Carstairs, 

'^^i others. "For the space of six dayes," writes 

Ko-w, " they conferred and debaitted. . . . Alexander 

•Js-ftray leate provost of Aberdeen was much for sepa- 

f"*-tione; ther was sume also ther that was aganest 

"^fantt baptism and wer tainted with other errores." 

In 1652 Alexander Jaffray was called by the judges 
^t Edinburgh to be director of the Chancellry; he 
^as also made Keeper of the Great Seal, and in the 
L *«e following year became a member of the English 
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Parliament. Cromwell invited him to become one of 
the judges for Scotland, an offer which he did not 
accept In 1656 he removed with his wife and three 
children to Edinburgh, where his official duties obliged 
him to spend half the year. 

The sequel to Jaffray's diary — found, as has been 
stated, in a loft at Ury — contains many references to 
his struggles for deliverance from the power of sin, 
and to his deep discouragements, interspersed with 
gleams of light from the Sun of Righteousness, which 
lead the reader to hope that eventually it arose in 
noonday glory before his soul, dispelling all darkness, 
and enabling him, as George Fox says, to see plainly 
that " all was done and to be done in and by Christ'''' 

How many vainly seek, in their own strength, for 
holiness, instead of finding it by union with a perfect 
Saviour, who makes His abode in every heart fully 
and confidingly placed in His hands. 

'• Depths of lowliness ! 

Heights ofhohness! 
More, oh, more of each heavenly thing ! 

Oh, how to gain them ? 

How to retain them ? 
They are all thine own ia Christ thy King." 

* Quoting the similar words of a Roman Cathohc gentleman, 
'■ The sum of the Gospel is, Christ in us and Christ for us," 
Dr. Mahan remarks : " This is an utterance to be held in per- 
petual remembrance, as it fully represents all the relations 
which doexistor canexist between Christand the believer. . , 
In all the relations in which Christ is for us, He is for us as a 
means to a still higher end, that He may be in us, and live, 
and dwell, and reign within us for ever and ever, . , , Christ 
will never see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied in 
respect to you or me until He shall take up His abode in us, 
and shall dwell in us as the Father dwells m Him.'"— Oh/ 0/ 
Darkness into Light. By Asa Mahan, D.D., LL.D. 
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"IS those in whose hearts Christ reigns supreme 
I *bo Can comprehend the blessed tleclaration, " AH 
I tilings are yours." 

"0,what a dreadful sin is misbelief!" writes Jaffray; 
"it counts God a liar." When almost ready to despair 
I ofvictory, encouraging promises would come to his 
• remembrance, such as, "God is faithful who will not 
' suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able," etc, 
(' Cor. X. 13), He saw that the faithfulness of God 
"'as pledged to make a way of escape. " But misbe- 
''cf," he adds, " said He was long a-coming. Answer : 
The vision is for the appointed time, but at the end it 
shall speak and not lie : though it tarry wait for it ; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.'" He 
wished to wait cheerfully as well as patiently, and 
found this, he says, "away much blessed of the Lord, 
and so shalt thou if thou rightly essay it. . . . He 
gives those much that thus wait on Him; more than 
ear can hear of, or eye can see has He prepared for 
them that wait for Him : and it is added that He meets 
them that rejoice " (Isa. Ixiv. 4). We also find such 
s as the following: 



"There is something in the heart and conscience that 
reproves evil. There is no need to prove this; everyone's 
^'tperience tells him the truth of it. If you will hear this 
'^oeck and reproof it gives to evil, you will find also that it 
"'1 slir up to good. . . . This is Christ ; and this is the voice 
""It He says His sheep hearandknow. , , . The flesh histcth 
^Eainsttlie Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh. . . . Such 
^'Urnult and noise is kept up in the heart by the ready access 
"''■t Satan has in each of his suggesrions ; that what with 
pI^'IlxiUuous andincessantdesiresof some one idol lust or other, 
* *ome one or other diversion from whn.t is good — the mind 
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is kept in a hurry of confusion ; so there is no room for Christ 
to enter. Now to have this tumult silenced, it is Himself mvA 
do it, . . . And having received Him, keep Him well. Keep 
near to Him, yea in Him. Abide in Him and let His words 
abide in you." 

Again and again he gets glimpses of the blessed 
results which cannot &il to flow from a full faith in 
Christ — ^the simple, unwavering trust of a submissive 
childlike soul. At one time he remarks in his 
diary: 

" The Lord for some blessed end may be exercising the^ 
with some messengers of Satan which for a time He ma^ 
continue with thee. Yet, ordinarily, grace is then growinl 
apace. • . . Then often the Lord is about to make out to th ^ 
poor fainting creature more of the fulness, freeness, an^ 
sufficiency of His g^ace than ever it could have expected oS 
looked for. Therefore mistake not the Lord's way, but waits 
for Him." 

And agam : — 

** As truly as God lives thou wilt get the victory if thou wilt 
but stand; Satan then will flee away.'* 

Words which may recall the holy boldness of 
Leighton's assertion, " God's goodness never faileth 
them that by naked faith do absolutely rest upon it!' * 
On another occasion we find Jaffray writing : — 

'• Satan keeps back many gracious hearts from closing in 
with Christ so as to give Him welcome entertainment by 

*" We ^^/ what we //«^<?, and nothing more. ... Oh! 
what great salvation there is in the Blood ! . . . Oh ! tc 
lose ourselves in God ; to be nothing, that He may be all ; tc 
make His will our heaven. . . . We shall never be in a 
really healthy state until we are much more afraid of not 
believing enough than of believing too much."^ — William 
Lamb, 
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H- making them go falntingly Had with much discouragement 
^Labout the duty of receiving Him. And in this snare they are 
^Bthe more easily entangled inasmuch as it passeth with them 
^1 dJiAr tie name of humility, for them to be always in this 
^m matiming or, as I may rather call it, murmuring condition." 

I Not long afterwards he writes that he was 
H "much convinced of his heart's corruption " because he had 
B iwa speaking too sharply to h.is servants, and adds, " In 
H Order that the tongue may be ruled, the heart must be purged 
V'and the evil dried up at the root. A new heart and a neio 
P fpiH( is promised ; for that is the fountain out of which pro- 
F ceedeth all the evil we are guilty of," 

A little later he remarks : — 

"Fear to dishonor Gad by misbelief yi-SB like a staff to me, 
^t'ting me yet to work still to wait en Him for victory notwith- 
standing my frequent and sad failings. ... I resolve 
'trough His strength neT^er to doubt of His power nor of His 
^'ilingness and faithfulness to fulfil His promises." 

Are we not too often tempted to plead a " fictitious 
inability " to exercise this overcoming faith ? For 
^oes not Christ's command, " Have faith in God," 
■^rjy the power of its performance with it; as fully 
^s did His words of healing, " Stretch forth thine 
h3.nd"? 

In 1660 Alexander Jaffray was committed prisoner 
to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh on account of his un- 
willingness to subscribe a bond for the peace ; mainly, 
lie says, because of a clause in it "reflecting upon 
the carriage of many good Christians in the west." 
He saw that the Lord would now teach him " that 
Ei^t lesson of parting with all for Christ;" and the 
faith of his loving heart was the more tried by the 
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tidings that his children were ill, and that for this 
reason and because of her own weakness his wife was 
unable to come to him. He prayed that he might 
have the comfort of a visit from her, and says that 
when his "heart was most near to a contented sub- 
mission," and he had least expectation of seeing her, 
she arrived. 

During this imprisonment he suffered much Irom 
spiritual depression, because he found, as he says, that 
"even in the furnace the dross did sadly appear;" 
and he seems to have been unable at that time to 
recognize fully that Christ was with him as a refineti 
of silver.* | 

A few months after his release Jaffray writes : — 
"There is something in the heart and conscience that 
reproves evil. . . . Now believe and know for certain this 
is Christ, , . . The world could not understand His speech, 
and He gives the reason of it in the next words, ' Even because 
ye cannot hear my word.' He was speaking audibly to their 
ears, and yet He says they could not hear His word. . , , 
Life is not to be found — ^no, not in the Scriptures, . . . Christ 

*■ In Dr. Mahan's Out of Darkness into Li^ht,iherc is a 
striking passage on this subject. ". . , My whole inner 
life and character were made manifest to my mind, . , . 
and but for the prior revelation of the infinitudeof Christ's love 
and grace, together with His absolute power to save unto the 
uttermost, the midnight of blank despair would have settled 
over my mind. As it was I read in a moment the purpose of 
the Spirit in the process which was going on. Christ was 
manifested to take away my sins and the preliminary steps to 
that end were being wisely and lovingly taken. I accordingly, 
with all earnestness, repeated the prayer of the Psalmist : 
' Search me, O God, and know my heart." Let the light row 
shine through all the chambers of imagery within me. Then 
' sprinkle clean water' upon me and make me clean. 
It was according to my faith," etc. 
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■ffimelf must be come to. . . . My soul followelh hard 
after Thee ; the soul can now be at no quiet, but as and when 
It finds its refreshments every moment flowing out from ibe 
streams of this the true Fountain of hving waters." 

For some years Alexander Jaffray had felt that he 
could not fully unite with any profession of religion 
with which he was acquainted, and when he had heard 
a little about the Friends in England his "very 
heart," he says, " did leap within him for Joy." 

In the latter part of 1662 William Dewsbury visited 
■Aberdeen, preaching a full salvation through Christ 
to hungering and thirsting souls, who were ready to 
suRer the loss of all things if they might " be found 
m Him." Ten years later, in a letter to Friends in 
Scotland, William Dewsbury characteristically alludes 
to "The true baptism of Christ which will bury you 
in such deep humility and sense of the free mercy of 
'he Lord as to raise you up in the living faith to reign 
over your own thoughts and wills." 

At the time of his first acquaintance with Friends 
Alexander Jaffray was chief magistrate of the city of 
Aberdeen, and (as an old record states) "a man of 
great account as to religion among the highest pro- 
fessors, all along." Whilst the people whom he now 
so gladly joined were decried even from the pulpits, 
^ "demented, distracted, bodily possessed with the 
<3evil, practising abominations — under color of being 
led to them by the Spirit — and blasphemous deniers 
of the true Christ." 

As Alexander Jaffray's Diary ends in 1661, little 
Can be learnt of his inner life after that date. Soon 
r he became a Friend he removed from Aberdeen 
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to Invcrary, sixteen miles distant, where he established 
a meeting ; and some who attended it, hearing truths 
proclaimed which led them to a fuller faith in Christ'^ 
and consequently to closer communion with Him, 
gladly joined in Christian fellowship with Jaffray 
(who, it would seem, did not become a minister},. 
Amongst these were George Gray and Nancy Sim, 
concerning whom the minister of their parish had. 
been wont to boast that he had a " weaver and a poop. 
woman whom he would defy any of the Quakers to 
equalize either for knowledge or good life." George 
Gray, though a poor uneducated man, was " rich ini 
faith," and endued with power from on high, so that. 
his ministry was greatly valued. Nancy Sim opened 
her house at Ardiharrald for religious meetings, which 
were soon transferred to a field, for the sake of obtain- 
ing sufficient space for the numbers who flocked tqi^ 
them. 

On account of the influential position he had held^i 
Alexander Jaffray was doubtless considered an espe- 
cially dangerous seducer, and he was summoned to, 
appear before the High Commission Court of the. 
Scotch Church. Here the archbishop conferred with, 
him, but failed in winning any advantage in the argu-^ 
ment. Yet the sentence of the Court was that he 
should be " confined to his own dwelling-house, and 
keep no meetings therein, nor go anywhere without 
the bishop's license, under the penalty of a fine of 6oq' 
(Scotch) marks." To this his reply was, " It is better 
to obey God than man." 

In 1668 Alexander Jaffray was so ill from a long,' 
attack of quinsy that no hope of his recovery was- 
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entertained; but when unable to speak he signified by 
writing the steadfastness of his faith in God. Whilst 
still in very frail health, he was taken from his home 
al Kingswella to Banff prison, at the instigation of the 
Bishop of Aberdeen, in Consequence of the religious 
meetings held at his house. At the risk of his life he 
Was kept in custody fornine months and sixteen days; 
and Was then only liberated because civil power inter- 
fered on his behalf; the king's Privy Council giving 
Order for his release and exemption from any fine. 

The anger of the clergy was afresh kindled when, 

early in 1673, Alexander JafTray's son Andrew became 

a Friend, tliree or four months before the decease of 

his lather, who died at the age of fifty-nine. During 

"IS short last illness hespokeof great joy and comfort 

'O the thought that he had been counted worthy to 

oear witness to and suffer for the truth of " Christ's in- 

*3rd appearance in the hearts of the children of men, 

I ^''siting all by His light, grace, and good spirit which 

I ^*^*lvincethof sin." At times his words were ; "Now, 

■^rd, let thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes, 

f f*i ritually, have seen, mine heart hath felt — and feel- 

^& shall for ever feel — thy salvation." He spoke of 

^ath as "a sweet passage," and said that he "had 



en with his God, and had seen deep things." 

S deathbed he alluded to the great increase of suf- 



t 




hi _ _ _ _ ^ 

^«"ing which he believed would soon be the lot of the 
** riends residing in that part of the land, speaking 
*-lso of the " great comfort " with which the " upright 

»^* ■' My soul is with God," was the characteristic reply of 
*TT)fessor Upham. when dying, to his wife's remark, "The 
*«igels are coming." 
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and lowly ones would be brought through the tri^^-' 
And so it proved to be. 

Some three years later we find Richard Rae, a shc^^- 
maker, one of the earliest of the Scotch Friend^, 
writing a loving epistle of encouragement to h«5 
brethren in and about Aberdeen who were in bonds. 
He tells them that outward imprisonment was never ^ 
prison to him, even when 

'•cast among thieves, and robbers, and murderers, such vM-t^ 
clean spirits as I never yet did see worse upon earth. For ^^ 
space of two months and upwards I could not say there v*^^ 
one quiet hour either by night or day ; and this fell to my ^ ^ 
even in the time of my weakness. Then the considerate 
what I suffered for, caused my inward man exceedingly 
rejoice. And so, blessed for ever be the God of my salvati 
that caused me in His love — which is stronger than death — ^ 
to rejoice over all my sufferings ! Thus in the love of God 
reigned over all my enemies. And though in prison yet w^^ 
I a freeman, for where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty^* 
and my sufferings were even joyous unto me. . # . And now*-^ 
my dear Friends, be faithful, noble and valiant, for Truth upo 
the earth ! For you may bless the day that ever you wer 
born, who are called into such a blessed calling as to suffe 
for the testimony of a good conscience.** 

Very similar was the experience of Alexander Jaf-^ 
fray's son Andrew, when confined for three or four' 
days in a dungeon vault, under one of the aisles of a 
church amongst graves, and within reach of no human 
ear. "Yet was this place," he writes, "made very 
comfortable through the sweet presence of the Lord." 

About the same time Hector Allane, another Scotch 
Friend, writes : " They that have laid down their heads 
in our Father's bosom repent not that they have suf- 
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'cred these things for Christ's sake." ..." Friends .' 
feel the everlasting life, and drink of the living springs 
'hat proceed therefrom, which God hath opened unto 
you. , . . Let your minds be stayed in that, and you 
ari; over all that the devil and his instruments may do 
*J nto you." And may we not echo these words at the 
present day; for, however widely our outward surround- 
'Ogs differ from t.iose of our forefathers in the faith, — 



" How many among us at this very hour, 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false, and false for true ? 



^H Some do this by striving to be heirs of two king- 
^* d«:>nis, to serve God but to serve mammon also; 
others, by parleying with fcarfulness and unbelief. 
^*^ long as we arc in self-will shaping our own course, 
*'«.^ll is it for us if we are hampered and hindered by 
***^ubts and fears. But if, having found "peace 
'^^rough the blood of His cross," we are yielding our- 
*^lvcs to Christ's control and care, lef our " fear " be 
1 est a promise being left us of entering into His rest, 
**^y of us should seem to come short of it ; " that rest 
^■^Xiich is the inheritance of God's children as "they 
^^;ase from self and let Jesus deliver," an inheritance 
'^^'liich may be their portion long before they reach 
*-t»at holy city where the tempter can no longer tempt, 
^nd "where the wicked cease from troubling, and" (as 
J^ingsley adds) " the good too." 

Of Dr Payson we are told that "likening himself 
*n the fulness of his bliss — as the chariot of fire that 
should bear him to heaven drew near — to a mote 
floating in the sunshine of infinite love, he exclaimed, 
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* O had I only known what I now know twenty yea- 
ago ! ' " Nor is that dying regret hard to be unde 
stood. How much better to glorify God, by u 
bounded faith in His love and in His available grac= 
during a lifetime, than merely to find in such fulness c 
faith, perfect and blissful repose on a bed of death ! 

•' Israel, art thou sorely tried ? 
Art thou pressed on every side ? 
Does it seem as if no power 
Could relieve thee in this hour ? 
Wherefore art thou thus disheartened ? 
Is the arm that shields thee shortened t " 
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" Holiness tath something of God in it, and therefore it 
^U&t needs be a. victorious and triumphant thing." 

Haktcliffe {StvenUenth Century"]. 

" Oh, Lord, scarchmethoroughly.trymy heart, . . . 
^**ti in and through Jesus Christ, the only Media- 
**^^ and Saviour, give me favor with Thee and hfe 
'^t^mal, whatever it cost." Such was the prayer of 
'* ilHam Crouch, when about the age of twenty-eight, 
P*it up, he tells us in a sense of the love and good- 
*^css of God. 

His father, a well-to-do yeoman of Penton, near 
A.iidover, died whilst his children were young ; but 
^L Wiey were carefully brought up by their mother, who 
^1 'Would often call them around her for prayer. William 
^M Crouch was born in 1638. In consequence of the 
^1 Civil Wars the family removed from place to place, 
^P and this resulted in the loss of the greater part of the 
^ property left him by his father, and alsoof someof the 
educational advantages which he might otherwise 
have enjoyed. At the age of eighteen he went to 
London, and bound himself apprentice to a tradesman 
in Comhill. He was no stranger to the visitations of 
God's mercy, which preserved him from many temp- 
tations. Longing for more spiritual enlightenment 
he went to hear such preachers as were most extolled 
by his religious friends; he took notes of their sermons, 
I on returning to his home at Comhill his heart was 
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often so stirred that he would retire alone for pra 
Yet — like many others in this day also — he li^ 
thought how near God was to his seeking so 
" Alas ! I did not know," he writes, " that these visi ^^' 
tions were as a Hand held forth ^ or 5s the star ^t^^ 
Wise Men followed, until they came where the ch-i^^ 
Jesus — given for the Saviour — ^was/' With so dinn^ ^ 
knowledge as yet of this Saviour, it is no woncJ^^ 
that temptation was sometimes too strong for hirr^ ^ 
but his loving Lord did not fail to follow him in \% i^ 
wanderings with conviction and reproof 

It was not until he was about eight-and-twenty th^-*' 
he went to some of the meetings of Friends, althoug'i^ 
his mother and sisters had already united themselv^^ 
to them. Many stories of this people had reache^^ 
William Crouch; but he writes, "When I heard foJ^ 
myself the testimony of truth declared, it was to vayf 
outward ear as a very lovely song. But I felt noi^ 
the power working in my heart until it pleased th^ 
Almighty to touch it therewith. . . . Then, oh^ 
then I saw my woful state (although it was in a form 
of religion as aforesaid), and that salvation is only in 
and through Christ Jesus." Even whilst writing of 
fiery trials within, he says that his object is to 
encourage others to believe that the Lord is the same 
through all generations, " His design the same to all 
the sons and daughters of men, blessed be His holy 
arm of power over all for ever ! " 

At the age of thirty-one, when a widower with two 
children, William Crouch married Ruth Brown. Five 
years earlier, when only sixteen, she was one of the 
very small number who embraced the views of Friends, 
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ortly before the memorable visit paid to London in 
654 by Francis HowgiU and Edward Burrough, the 
first Friends who publicly preached in the Metropolis. 
When one day walking "in the fit:!ds" towards 
Stepney, she overtook Isabel Buttery, and another 
Friend from the north of England, who were engag;:d 
in distributing an address written by Gi;orge Fox, 
" To all that would know the way to the Kingdom ; 
whether they be in Forms, without Forms, or got 
above Forms." Looking earnestly at the young girl, 
and perhaps struck by the expression of her counte- 
nance, or instinctively attracted to her as holy souls so 
often are by anything at all akin to themselves in 
others, Isabel Buttery gave her one of these pamph- 
'^is- and we learn that "in the reading thereof she 
'Vas convinced of the Truth." She now eagerly went 
'° trieetings held by these Friends — and in which they 
**^nietimes spoke a few words — at Robert Dring's in 
Catling Street, and Simon Dring's in Moorfields. 
."n these occasions she met with Ann Downer, who 
■terwards became the wife of George Whitehead, and 
^ose labors as a minister of the Gospel were greatly 
'lessed. 
These gatherings were very small, onlytwo or three 
len being present, one of whom was Amos Stoddart, 
Vho had left the Parhamcntary army, in which he 
held the rank of Captain, and had cast in his lot with 
the Quakers. Some six years before this time he 
iad, when at Mansfield, entered what George Fox 
describes as " a great meeting of professors who were 
discoursing of the blood of Christ." " Do ye not see 
le blood of Christ ! " George Fox exclaimed ; " see 
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it in your hearts, to sprinkle your hearts and con- 
sciences from dead works to serve the living God ? " 
But these professors, probably preferring their own 
convenient theories, tried to silence him with many 
words. But Captain Stoddart's heart had been pene- 
trated, and he cried out, " Let the youth speak ! Hear 
the youth speak I ** 

But soon meetings of a different character were held 
in London ; for when Francis Howg^U and Edward 
Burrough, endued with power from on high, arrived 
there, " things began " (as Sewel says) " to have another 
face, for they laid hold of all opportunities they could 
light on to preach the Gospel." When the time came 
for their departure to Ireland a farewell meeting 
was appointed at the house of Robert Dring. " At 
which time," writes William Crouch, ** there was great 
brokenness of heart, and the melting power of God 
was amongst them, which caused great sorrow, and 
abundance of tears to flow from the eyes of many 
tender plants. There are yet living, at the penning 
hereof, who were then and there present who do in a 
fresh remembrance give thanks and praise to God." 

Whilst Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough 
were in Ireland, in 1654, several other Friends were 
constrained to visit London and freely publish the 
glad tidings which had brought peace to their own 
souls. Of this number was Thomas Aldham, of 
Warnsworth. Hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, unsatisfied by all the religious teaching he had 
earnestly availed himself of, he *' waited as alone " 
until, in 165 1, George Fox visited Yorkshire, and from 
his lips he heard the message which effectually 
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brought him to Christ And the Saviour for whom 
He had so long sought once found, he hesitated not 
to lay the good gifts of his " strength and substance " 
at His feet, henceforth to glory only in being His 
■ loyal subject, faithful servant, and valiant soldier. 



' Be not God ever seeking 

But strive at last to find,"- 



says a German hymn-writer : — 



" For he who yet is seeking, 
Labors and works uphill; 
He who hath found rejoicelh,— 
Rejoiceth and works still." 



Since " Christ suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
'hat He might bring us to Godj' why should not every 
sincere seeker — surrendering himself to the Saviour— 
wognize that this privilege, purchased by the precious 
blood of Christ, may be his own even now?* 



* "Cod's goodness which has no bounds, is always readily 
disposed by an inexpressible desire to give you, every hour 
;Lnd every moment, all things necessary for a. spiritual life, and 
Ijwards gaining an entire victory over your enemies. And, 
indeed, can it be possible that this Divine Shepherd, who for 
ihree-and-thirty years so carefully ran after His strayed sheep, 
And through ways so rough and thorny that it cost Him no less 
1 price than His own blood and the loss of Hislife ; can it be 
[Kissililc now that he should turn away His eyes of compassion 
from a soul that follows Him, cries and calls after Him.— that 
He should not hear her now, and remember His own promise, 
and lay her upon His sacred shoulders, rejoicing with the 
heavenly citizens for her happy return ? Or, who can imagine 
Ik-tl our ioving Lord God, vnho so muck desires lo enter into our 
kntrit and make His abode in our souls, . . . should thftt 
■p at a distance lohen we open to Him our hearts, or should 
e His presence when we humbly and heartily invite Hiat 
'■'yuan de Castanixct. 
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Persecution was soon Thomas Aldham's lot. A year 
later, through the influence of a clergyman of Warns- 
worth, he was taken from his wife and young family 
and committed to the prison in York Castle, where 
he was confined for two years and a-half, and mean- 
while deprived of some of his property. His own 
sufferings deepened his pity for his persecuted breth- 
ren, and, in company with Anthony Pearson, he ac- 
complished the arduous task of going through most 
of the gaols in England, to procure copies of the 
commitments of Friends, in order to lay them before 
Oliver Cromwell, who had refused to believe in the 
extent to which the persecution had been carried. 
He died in 1660; his wife, Mary Aldham — to whom 
George Fox had also been a bearer of glad tidings — 
surviving him only three months. '* Given up in all 
things to God's disposing," her remembrance, we 
read, was " sweet, and her name was recorded amongst 
the faithful of God's people." It seems that she was 
a minister, in which capacity her husband visited 
many parts of Great Britain. 

The renewed labors of Francis Howgill and Ed- 
ward Burrough in London, on their return, were great, 
and bore abundant fruit to the glory of God ; and His 
Spirit was poured out, alike on sons and daughters, 
who also became faithful witnesses for Christ. A 
large number of meetings, often held in private houses, 
were opened in the city and its neighborhood ; and 
William Crouch writes of how " The Lord, in a plen- 
tiful manner, did shower down His blessings and 
favors, .... by sending many of His mes- 
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I lifers to visit them, to water and refresh His planta- 
^on that they may grow and flourish, and bring forth 
-rult to His praise." Amongst these ministers were 
George Whitehead, Wilham Dewsbury, Stephen Crisp. 
John Crook and Richard Farnsworth — a convert of 
George Fox who had not long before been released 
IVom a year's imprisonment at Banbury. Josiah Coale 
I 'Writes of his service for God being very large, and 
Bays that "although a man of great abilities he was 
willing to be emptied of his own wisdom, and to suf- 
;r ihe loss of all worldly reputation tliat he might win 
■ Christ Jesus and be found His servant clothed with the 
p '^ghteousness of faith." 

Richard Farnsworth 's home was at Balby, Yorkshire, 
and some of his earliest ministerial labors were in 
that county. In a letter written only a year after he 
first met with George Fox, he says : " I have gone 
through much since I was with you ; but I found 
fhe Lord exceeding large to me" He then writes of 
"ow the power of the Lord was much manifested 
3t Stanley, where very many were wrought on. At 
Wakefield he was, on the following day, soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd, whom he addressed in the 
™iarket-place. He alludes to the wife of one Captain 
Siddall, who exclaimed ; " This is the power of God ;" 
*ndto a Dr. Hodgson, who was "shaken a little, and 
Very loving." The latter received Richard Farns- 
worth and his companions into his house, where as 
niany persons as could effect an entrance followed. 
'Richard Farnsworth says: "I was drawn forth much 
^0 speak unto them. They wondered at the work of 
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the Lord/' He stood on a table and addressed their 
with great power. " They were all silent," he addss 
" and very attentive to hear me a long time. . . . Bu 
at nighty when we came out of the town, the devii 
did rage amongst them — his kingdom being sastrucS 
at — so that they stoned us ; stones flew as fast a 
bullets in a battle ; but the Lord did carry everyon- 
above it, that not so much as one received any barm 
but all were made to rejoice." He then refers to a shor 
visit, with some other Friends, to Manton, where the* 
found " many dear hearts/' and where the power o 
the Lord was much manifested. " So " [he adds] " 
see the Lord glorify Himself every way to His owi 
praise ; but the world is all on fire. I am mud 
threatened of my life, but I fear not what man can doi 
I hear that there are warrants out against me. Ah 
dear hearts, be valiant. The Lord rides on triumph 
antly I ever praised be His name ! " 

After much diligent labor in the ministrj'-, anc 
much suffering from severe persecution, Richarc 
Farnsworth died in London, in 1666. " God hath beer 
mighty with me," was his dying testimony, "and His 
power and presence hath encompassed me all along. 
God hath appeared for the owning of my testimony, 
c.nd hath broken in upon me as a flood, and I am 
filled with His love more than I am able to express. 
And God has really appeared to us ; if God Himseli 
had come down and spoken as a man, He could not 
have spoken more clear to us than He bath done by 
the many testimonies from heaven in His people. 
Therefore I beseech you, Friends, here of this City of 
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r London, whether I iive or die, be you faithful to your 
testimony God hath committed to you." * 
"Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see 
Gcd," not merely "good in everything." but God: 
^ and, far more than as the God of nature; recognizing 
^b Bim most of all in His manifestations to their own 
^B souls — the reality of which no power on earth or in 
^ hell could make them doubt; whilst they rejoice to 
find Him also in their fellow-believers, and, like 
Richard Farnsworth, feel that He does at times speak 
*^learly to them by " many testimonies from heaven in 
His people." 
I In 1660 a distraint was made on William Crouch's 

■^ foods for the repair of the parish church of St. Ben- 
^M net Fink, and a tapestry carpet was taken from him. 
^p In the following year, being appointed to some parish 
I ofHce, he was — in consequence of his refusal on con- 
scientious grounds to take an oath — committed to 
tile Poultry- Compter, and detained a. prisoner there for 
^ight days. Because he did not think it right to 
paythe prison fees of an unjust confinement, he was 
I ^"Dt up in a cell with the common prisoners, where he 
ta had no bed, and found it difficult to walk up and 
^■'■down, as many of the prisoners were lying on the 
^P floor with a piece of timber for their pillow. This 
"nprisonment was soon followed by a second, for the 

" 111 his published Confession and Profcsiion of Faith Ricli- 
?''a Farnsworth writes: — ''The same Christ whom the Jews 
naietiwe love, bclievein andown; who was delivered up to 
?^ Crucified for our offences, and was raised again for our 
J'lstilication.mho is the true God. And Him we own and 
Pfofcss faith in, and in the Holy Spirit, God, together equal 
""it the Father and the Son, one God over all. God blessed 
"'r ever." 
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non-payment of tithes, for he did not think it rights 
he says, to acknowledge any priest but " The One 
Everlasting and Unchangeable Priest, Christ Jesus/" 
This imprisonment lasted for a year and nine months^ 
but some liberty was allowed him by the gaoler with 
regard to returning home to overlook his upholstery* 
business. The sinfulness which abounded in the 
prison must have been no light trial to him. In a 
letter he alludes to "excessive drinking, swearing, 
gaming, unclean talk and evil communication." After 
his liberation his "suffering for truth's sake" wasB 
chiefly caused by his deep sympathy with the sufferersB 
from the Act for the Banishment of Quakers. 

The first public meeting-place of Friends in Londonj 
was a portion of an old building within Aldersgate„ 
which was known by the name of Bull and Mouthy 
because another part of it was used as an inn with 
this sign. It was here, in an upper room, that eight or 
ten " ancient men Friends " met to " consult about 
and consider the affairs of Truth, .... and also to 
make such provision to supply all necessary occasions 
which the service of the Church might require." Some 
" ancient women Friends " also assembled together, 
especially to take into consideration the circumstances 
of these who were prisoners for conscience' sake, and 
of the poor. " What might more immediately concern 
men Friends," writes William Crouch, " the women 
would acquaint them therewith. And all was done in 
great love and unity ; . . . a sweet harmony and 
agreement preserved in all things." This must have 
been a strange contrast to the world without, for it 
was just at this time that Charles II came back to 
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England, and a flood of tumult and profligacy swept 
over the land. Although no Friend had been sus- 
pected of taking part in any confederacy against the 
Xing or Government, a law was passed for the banish- 
ment of Quakers when guilty of attending " unlawful " 
meetings, under color of a religious observance. 

n the summer of 1664 eight Friends were tried at 
Hertford on this indictment. The grand jury could 
Hot at first agree in their verdict, and brought in tliat 
loramus, to the displeasure of the judge. "My 
masters, what do you mean?' he said, "will you 
make a nose of wax of the law ? Why do ye not find 
bill?" When one of the jury answered that they 
wished to be wary since they were " upon men's lives 
for aught they knew," the judge replied, "No, I 
desire not their lives but their reformation." After 
theverdict of " Gui!ty"hadbeenbroughtin, the judge 
told four of the prisoners that if they would promise 
to no such meetings again, he would acquit them, 
■this offer they of course declined; and when after- 
wards asked what they could say for themselves that 
"'E sentence of transportation should not be passed, 
**ey an.swered, "We are innocent, and have trans- 
S^essed no just law. If we must have this sentence, 
give up our bodies freely into the hands of the 
■ord the will of the Lord be done! " "Then hearken 
•** your sentence," said the judge, "ye shall be trans- 
t*Orted beyond the seas, there to remain seven years." 
Not long afterwards seven of the.se prisoners were 
placed on board a ship bound for the West Indies.* 
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But '* Lhommt propose^ Dieu disposed* "Stonnj 
winds, fulfilling His word," forbade her to set sail 
Captain and crew were alike convinced that Heaver 
was against them. Even between London and Grave- 
send, whilst many other vessels passed down the rivei 
the Anne could for some time, make no way. More 
than once, after lying in the Downs, when they at- 
tempted to set sail they were baffled by head-winds. 
The sailors said they should leave the ship unless the 
prisoners were set on shore ; and to this threat of hifi 
crew the captain yielded. As was needful, he supplied 
the Friends with a certificate stating that they had 
not " run away," but had been, put onshore by him 
because, from the g^eat adversities he had met with 
since taking them on board, he thought the hand of 
the Lord was against him, and he dared not sail with 
the prisoners, whom he found to be upright men nol 
deserving banishment 

One of the seamen, named Manning, was greatly 
disappointed at the liberation of the Friends, having 
hoped, it was supposed, '' to make a market of them 

into prison. For persisting in this determination he was dis- 
missed from his post by the owners of the vessel ; but soon 
had a better situation offered him by some merchants who 
admired his conscientious and courageous conduct. The neiw 
captain, on rc-consideration, also became unwilling to aid in 
the banishment of his innocent fellow-countrymen, and set 
them at liberty. "The Quakers/* writes Croese, "prcsentiy 
set straight homewards, and when they arrived their friends 
were so overjoyed that they not only beat their breasts with 
their hands, but likewise tolled the bells, which alarmed the 
magistrates of the place, who sent for one of the seven to ap- 
pear before them, who told them the whole series of the story; 
upon which they sent for all the seven, ordering them to be 
carried to London and delivered to another master, who was 
bound for the same course." 
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''^ond sea." He told the deputy at Deal that the 

Prisoners had made their escape; but the captain's 

Certificate proved the falseness of this accusation, 

*-*eleated in this attempt to regain his prey, he next 

tri^j force, and, with the assistance of two other men, 

^^i^agged four of the Friends into a boat which he 

•^vind lying on the beach, in order to take them back 

^•^ (lie vessel; but as no one would help him to row 

't. he had to abandon his design, and, favored by a 

*^tr wind at last, the ship set sail tliat night. On 

^tseir return home, the Friends informed the King and 

^ — ouncil by letter of their liberation. Pretending to 

*~^«lieve that their release was brought about by a 

^-^ illusion between the captain and themselves, the 

^^ouncil committed them to prison, where they were 

■*cept for more than seven years. 

When in the latter part of 1664 forty Friends were 
■%:ried at the Old Bailey, the desires of one of the jury- 
*nen for justice might have put the judge to shame; 

(^br, when one of the witnesses against the prisoners 
lad been found to make two false statements, he said, 
•' My Lord, I beseech you let us be troubled with no 
more such evidence, for we shall not cast men upon 
such evidence as this," But for thus remonstrating 
he was reproved by the judge. It was also at this 
trial that some of the prisoners, having given general 
answers, such as, "I have wronged none," "I am 
innocent," were set aside as " mute," and their replies 
taken Pro Con/esso. 

Croesc states that some of those who were sentenced 
to transportation were very young, on one occasion 
a girl under the age of sixteen being included in the 
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number. Whilst at another time amongst those whj 
were condemned to be banished (to quote Creese: 
words) " to the outmost bounds of the remotest earti 
was a boy in coats (being so very young), who beini 
asked if he would not swear that he was not sixtee 
years old, had not ripeness enough of judgment t! 
give a grave and pertinent answer, but replied that n 
man could remember the day of his birth, and that hi 
was not bom for nor trained up in swearing ! *' 

Although in this year and the following more tha 
two hundred Friends received the sentence of trane 
portation, no record has been found of the actus 
banishment of more than seventeen, on account of th 
hindrances which opposed their transit. Three Friend 
who were placed on board the Mary Fortune, o: 
Bristol, for banishment to Barbadoes, were set oi 
shore by the captain, about a fortnight later, with \ 
certificate on which the following remarks occur:— 
**.... Now going to depart, their cry and the cr] 
of their families and friehds are entered into the ear 
of the Lord God, and He has smitten us even unt< 
the very heart, saying, Cursed is he that parteth ma\ 
and zuife. And, moreover. They that oppress Hi 
people His plagues shall follow theni wheresoever tkj^ 
go. And assuredly we do in part partake of then 
already, for our consciertce will in no wise let u 
rest, for the Lord hath smitten us with a terribl 
fear, so that we can in no wise proceed to carry their 
And we all know they are innocent persons, and d< 
desire to walk in the fear of the Lord, and that the^ 
are put on board our ship against their wills. Fo 
these reasons, and many more, we have put them oi 
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I shore." Reference is also made to " our Most Gracious 
Sovereign's" law that no Englishman shall be carried 
out of his native land against his will. 
The first Friends who were really sent out of the 
country were Edward Brush and James Harding, 
citizens of London. Very early on a winter morning 
in the beginning of 1664 they were tal<cn, with a 
Friend named Robert Hayes, from Newgate to Black- 
friars Stairs, and thence to Gravesend, where they 
Were placed on board the yamaica Merchant. But 
before she set sail Robert Hayes was released by 
death from the hands of his persecutors. His consti- 
n had been greatly weakened during his imprison- 
mnent, and no breakfast being given him on the morning 
''fJ was taken from the prison, the seventy of the cold 
'brought on fatal illness. "He was," writes George 
Whitehead, "a very innocent, loving man, a good- 
'*;e person, of a fre.sh, comely countenance, deemed 
, ^althy, and in the prime of his strength when first 
'^Iprisoned. I was very sorrowfully affected when I 
5*^ard how quickly he was despatched out of the world 
V the shameful cruelty and inhuman usage of these 
*^erciless persecutors." On their arrival in Jamaica 
Edward Brush and James Harding were not confined 
*^y the Governor, and they both lived to return to 
L'^hcir native land, where the former, although an old 
nan at the time of his banishment, had the joy of 
J again united to his wife and only child. He was 
I tnuch respected by his neighbors, and by many whose 
1 social position was higher than his own. His home 
► -was in Bearbinder Lane. Lombard Street, and it was 
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in the house adjoining his own Jthat the Plague first 
broke out soon after his transportation. James Hard- 
ing, a much younger man, brought back from Jamaica 
a wife and three infant daughters. 

It was in this season of sore affliction when, for 
claiming freedom to worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience, husbands were separated 
from wives, and parents from their children, that 
George Whitehead wrote an epistle to his suffering 
brethren. "Blessed are ye that give up to God*s 
will," he says, "and stand your gpround in the power 
and authority of His Eternal Spirit ; . . . . having a 
true respect to the cause of your God ; choosing rather 
to suffer and to be trodden upon than that that should 
suffer or be dishonored. And herein you will daily 
feel unspeakable joy and peace in the midst of edl your 
sufferings. So, all Friends, feel your habitation in the 
power of the living God, in which Life, Redemption 
and the blessings are felt, that keep above all tempta- 
tions within and sufferings without." This letter is 
dated from White Lion Prison, Southwark, and a copy 
of it was preserved by William Crouch, who writes at 
at a later date concerning this time : " Oh ! the tender 
care of the Lord's provident hand is comfortable to my 
soul at this very instant to think upon." 

May we ever value what our forefathers bought at 
so dear a price, never losing our faith with regard to 
the worship of God in spirit and in truth, although we 
are well aware that " mere silence may\>^ the emptiest 
of all forms !" For surely it will never cease to be 
, true that " they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
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"'eir strength."* And, more thao this, that "where 
''*'o or three are gathered together in His name" 
(whether they be a very small assembly or believers or 
"1 a large congregation of a widely different character) 
'here — in accordance with His own announcement of 
'he fact— *is Christ in their midst ; " gathered together 
"* //is name" and therefore in faith in His presence, 
3s the great Head of the Church, ready to take into 
*iis own hands the care of every meeting committed 
to His keeping. "The one thing" (as an earnest 
Worker lately remarked} " for tuery one of us to do in 
Alission Meetings is to act under the immediate 
Inspiration of God's Holy Spirit' 

From another prison in London, josiah Coale, who 
cJied at the age of thirty-five, exhorted his friends to 
Constancy. "Though great sufferings attend us," he 
Vvrites, " yet my heart, praised be the Lord, is not 
troubled, neither hath fear seized me, because I see 
tJie intent of the Lord in it." With what force must 
such words as these, written by those who were them- 
selves the victims of persecution, have come home to 
the hearts of their fellow-believers I It is not unlikely 
that some of these captives exerted even a greater 
;r for good from their gaols than when at liberty, 
no prison walls can wholly confine within their 
tounds the influence of a man whose spirit is indwelt 



* An aged American Friend (J, M. Whitall), as all his family 

retired for the night and left him sitting witli the gas lowered, 

IS asked bjr one of his daughters what it was he did, sitting 
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by the Spirit of God, in whom all his springs are. 
His 

" . , . heart is at the secret source 
Of every precious thing ;" 

ana no numan hand nor Satanic power can cut off the 
supplies of the Water of Life from the soul of the sub- 
missive and confiding children of God, nor hinder — 
should such be His will — their cup from overflowing 
for the invigoration of others. 

When the severity of the Plague confirmed the 
captains of vessels in their resolution to refuse to carry 
their innocent fellow-countrymen into banishment, an 
embargo was laid upon all merchantmen, forbidding 
them to go down the Thames unless a pass had been 
granted them by the Admiral ; and this pass was 
withheld from all captains bound for the West Indies 
unless they consented to convey some Quakers thither. 
But even this shameful scheme was unsuccessful until 
the sheriffs had the satisfaction of finding a man suited 
to their purpose in a Captain Fudge — " Lying Fudge " 
was his nickname— who told them that he "would 
not stick to transport his nearest relations." So good 
an opening must be made the most of; and no fewer 
than fifty-five prisoners were taken from Newgate, 
where they had been confined for some thirteen 
months, and carried in a barge to the Black Eagle, 
which lay at anchor at Bugby's Hole, a little below 
Greenwich, When they reached the ship the captain 
was absent, and the seamen said they would give no 
help whatever in forcing the prisoners on board, 
although told, with high words, that the captives were 
the King's goods. So the officers and turnkey had to 
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ake all but four of the prisoners back to Newgate 
1 ntil a fortnight later, when, accompanied by soldiers 
I^Votn the Tower, they placed thirty-seven men and 
eighteen women on board; one of the latter was a 
P"*widow, who left two children behind her. The men 
"\were so crowded together between the decks that they 
t^ould not stand upright; and the captain being arrested 
for debt, they were detained so long in the river that 
they did not reach the Land's End until seven months 
liad elapsed. No wonder that when, in this interval, 
the Plague broke out in the ship, it should carry off 
t-wenty-seven of the prisoners. The sailors left the 
■vessel, and a second crew, pressed for the service, 

I followed a like course. When, with her third crew, 
the Black Eagle at last reached the Land's End, she 
■was seized by a Dutch privateer, and taken to North 
Holland. 
From Amsterdam one of the prisoners, Lawrence 
Tullove, wrote a letter (a copy of which came into 
"William Crouch's hands) to his uncle, Amos Stoddart. 
to whom allusion has already been made : — 

"Uncle Amos !^My endeared love to thee, in the truth 
■^hich changeth not. . . . Most true it is there is no god like 
to our God, who is come nigh unto us in a needful time, and 
is present in us to refresh and warm our hearts. . . , The 
■bfaventy is far exceeding in glory the fading earthly ; I know 
thou art satisfied with thy purchase, and so am I ! ... for 
I have my end over all sutTerings, so good is the Lord." 

Then, after referring to a great storm, he adds : — 

"We hovered to and again, endeavoring what we could 

for Holland, but the wind coming ugainst us we concluded to 

pui in to Norway, and sailed to Bergen, where wc lay in the 

harbor about twenty days. Many came to see us, and to 
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them that could understand English we gave books, insomuch 
that many being given out the raters of the place took notice 
of it, and sent orders that no more should be given, . , . We 
were more than two weeks before we came to Holland, but 
were set at liberty out of the ship the next day after we came 
thither. . . , Our usage, considering what men's hands we 
were fallen into, was pretty well, and bedding we had to lie 
on, but left somewhat thin of clothes considering the time of 
year ; but we were generally preserved in health over all. . . . 
After a little while spent with Friends here, and that we 
are a little furnished with some necessary things, it is with 
us lo return lo England. . . . The simplicity of our hearts 
this day is known to the Lord alone : and in a measure of 
that life which is without guile, are enabled to do and suffer 
His will, who sanctifies and keeps clean the heart. . . . So, 
with my love to Friends, 1 remain thy affectionate relation, 

" Lawrence. Fullove." 

By one of Lawrence Fullove's companions, Degoty 
Marshall, William Crouch was informed that the 
Friends who resided at Amsterdam hired a vessel to 
convey their English brethren to Middleburgh, whence 
they travelled on foot to Ostend unhindered by the 
magistrates. As the captain of this vessel got into 
difficulty, the Friends assured him that whatever he 
lost on their account should be made good to him. 
One of them, a German by birth, preferred remain- 
ing in Holland, but the others all returned in safety 
to their native land. 

During the week in which these fifty-five Friends 
were placed on shipboard for banishment, the Plague 
caused the bill of mortality in London to amount to 
more than 3000, and the number of deaths increased 
until in September they amounted to more than 7000 
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per week. Perhaps the Quaker historian, Gough, 
could hardly have given us a clearer idea of the ex- 
tf^nt of the suficHngs frequently endured by some 
hundreds of his brethren than by his remark, that this 
terrible pestilence might be reckoned as " a merciful 
visitation to the laithful and conscientious prisoners in 
releasing them from a life worse than death in the 
filthy holes of Newgate." Of the fifty-two Friends who 
W'ere thus delivered fi-om the hands of their persecu- 
tors, twenty-two were under sentence of transportation. 
TTieir cells thus emptied — not only damp and noisome 
r*ow but also infected — were filled with fresh prisoners, 
^Ven whilst the contagion was at its height. As was 
probably foreseen, some of these Friends also were 
Victims of the Plague. 

The small number of Friends who were at liberty 
>n London still kept their meetings open, although 
frequently disturbed by the entrance of soldiers, Wil- 
liam Crouch was one day attending, according to his 
Wont, the usual mid-week meeting at Peel Meeting- 
house, John Street, where about sixteen Friends had 
congregated, when a company of soldiers entered. 
Although one of the worshippers was on his knees 
offering prayer, he was roughly laid hands on, and 
with his companions hurried away to the "King's 
Guard," near Whitehall. The next morning, when in 
the yard under a guard of musketeers, they were told 
that if they would each pay forty shillings they might 
■ their liberty. On their refusal to do this they 
committed to the Gate-house Prison, Westmin- 
er, for three months. 
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After an allusion to what he calls '" the dreadful 
burning of the city," William Crouch writes : " The 
Meeting-house called the Bull and Mouth being burnt 
down, and Friends having taken a part of a Great 
house without Bishopsgate, called Devonshire House, 
a meeting was there held. . . . My dwelling-house in 
Finch Lane being amongst others burned, I some time 
had my dwelling there in that part." A sheriff of the 
city came one day on the pretence of seizing Devon- 
shire House for the King, and, shutting the door, " set 
the broad arrow " and fastened on a padlock. But 
the Friends were not to be thus withheld from their 
allegiance to the King of kings. They removed the 
padlock and assembled there as usual. 

In the midst of these troublous times, William 
Crouch seems to have fully realized that " the name of 
the Lord is a strong tower," In consequence of the 
Conventicle Act a convicting warrant was issued 
against him. Sometimes, as he laid his head on his 
pillow, and thought it not unlikely that that might be 
the last night in which he might have a bed to lie on, 
he could but keenly feel the dangers to which his 
brethren and himself were liable — " exposed," to quote 
his own words — "by law to be devoured by beasts of 
prey; and neither our innocency nor our own houses 
could defend us, or preserve us from being ruined by 
unreasonable or wicked men." It was much, when 
describing such a season, to be able to add, " But, 
blessed be the Lord, all anxious care was taken from 
me, and I was not thoughtful nor over-careful what 
might befall on the morrow, but was resigned to the 
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Will of God. The remembrance of His tender love 
and compassion remains fresh upon my soul to this 
very day, and my spirit magnifies Him, saying, He is 
the same that ever He was through all the generations 
to all that love and fear Him." 

William Crouch died at the age of eighty-four, in 
tlie year 1710, so we may believe that the latter part 
of his life had the blessing of outward as well as 
inward calm. Richard Claridge, who writes of living 
near him " in the country," says that " His main con- 
cern was to witness Christ formed in his soul, the life 
of Jesus made manifest in his body, .... not resting 
in the beginning of regeneration, where too many 
content themselves ; . . , . relying always upon llu 
grace of God, and not upon any duties or performances 
of his own. For his desire was to be found in Christ, 
not having his own righteousness, which is of the law, 

but that which is through the faith of Christ 

That being risen with Christ, he might live as a 
fellow- citizen with the Saints and of the Household 
of God." Richard Claridge also remarks that he 
"never heard him speak diminutively of other men. 
nor in praise of himself. He loved all men; but 
especially those in whom he saw love to God appear- 
ing ; and of these they were nearer to or farther from 
him as he saw them more or less impressed with the 
image and superscription of Christ. That person was 
his neighbor that stood in need of help, and he in a 
capacity of helping him. He looked upon himself not 
so much as a proprietor as a steward." 
During the two years that preceded his death he 
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suffered much physical pain, but bore it with "" 
utmost patience. It was at a time when the seveS'"'? 
of his sufferings were great that the keen stroke or *"^ 
loss of his beloved wife — after a union of fifty year^ ' 
befell him; but he could say: "Blessed be the nam*- 
of the Lord." Yet we cannot wonder that he ba-oC 
his children not to desire his life, whilst he told th<^'' 
that, through age and weakness, he was now unab^' 
to serve Christ as he would wish, and had done to- 
day's work in his day. He outlived his wife only fo* 
nine months, 

AlthoughWilliam Crouch did not achieve such great 
things as some of his contemporaries, yetwhat a power 
for good must such a life have been. For to each one 
of God's own children comes the word, "T/iou art my 
servant, O Israel, in whom I wil! be glorified:" in the 
first freshness of the realization of a Saviour's pardon- 
ing love, or in a renewed dedication of their all to 
Him, how often are their souls filled with the longing 
to do great things for His cause; and a blessed longing 
is this, if it does not make them forget the "power 
of littles," and hinder them from heeding the wise 
saying, — "Do the next tking'' * 

Amidst all the good gifts which our God has be- 
stowed to be used in His service we do not find the 
Fitlure. 

" Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which wc build." 



* "The free giving of the branches of our present estate to 
God is the readiest means to have the root increase for the 
future. "^ — Thomas Fuller, 
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As IRobert Browning writes, 

" That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it, and does it : 

This high man with a great thing to pursue. 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundreds soon hit : 
This high man aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit*' 
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"Our Master all the work hath done ^^h 

He asks of us to-day : ^^^H 

Sharing His service, every one ^^^^| 

Share tuo His Sonship may. ^^^H 

rd, I would serve and be a son ; ^^^^ 

ismiss me not, I pray."— T. T. Lynch. I 

At a very early age John Whiting became familiar 
with the persecution of Friends. When he was four 
years old his only sister and himself spent the winter 
of 1660-I at the house of their grandfather, because, 
on the passing of the Conventicle Act, their widowed 
mother was committed, with more than two hundred 
other Friends, to Ilchester Gaol. 

Her husband, a yeoman of Naylsey, with "a compe- 
tent estate," who died at theageof twenty-seven, had, 
with herself, embraced the glad tidings of the grace of 
God, set forth by John Audland and John Camm during 
their memorable visit to Somerset in 1654, Opening 
their hearts to admit the heavenly message, they 
opened their house also to those who bore it, and 
meetings were held there both before and after the 
death of the elder John Whiting. Ardently yearning 
for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, he was 
amongst the first who suffered persecution in that 
county. On his death-bed, manifesting his deep in- 
terest in the spiritual progress of his wife, he said: 
"As thou hast believed in the light, so walk in it." 
His own growth in grace had been a rapid one; 
(100) 
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^H t Was in the early part of 1658 that he died "in 
^r "*e iaith of Christ and in pe&ce with God through 
trim" 

After a time Mary Whiting married a Friend of 
^^le same parish. She died when her little boy was 
^*.T)out ten years old, and the loss of so good a mother 
"^^^.Ts a great trial to him. The estate now belonged to 
5n»im, but it was his desire that his stepfather and half- 
tsrothers should live on it. When a mere child John 
"XA'hiting was at times no stranger to spiritual conflict. 
■"'The great love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, ... 
ty His light and grace, . . . showed me good and evil, 
^and set life and death before me, checking and reproving 
»ne when I did anything amiss, and speaking peace to 
'Mne when I turned at reproof." One day when about 
the age of twelve, having been engaged with other 
"boys in some foolish pastime which he felt to be 
"Wrong, he was so greatly troubled aftcr^vards that, on 
returning home at night, he fervently besought for- 
giveness for Christ's sake, and even ventured to cove- 
nant with God never to enter into such pursuits again. 
Although so young, he had, he says, " a testimony in 
his heart against paying tithes ; " he did not foresee 
what suffering this conviction was to cause him in 
future years. 

After the death of his step-father, John Whiting, 
when sixteen, chose as his guardian Edmund Beaks, 
of Portshead, four miles distant from Naylsey, whom 
he describes as " an eminent Friend." " While I 
dwelt at Portshead," he writes, "the Lord was pleased, 
in His everlasting love in Christ Jesus, to appear to 
oie, and manifest His blessed truth more fully to my 
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understanding, through the ministry of dear Geoi^eSi 
Coale and Charles Marshall, of Bristol, who used toJ 
come thither, and were as fathers in the truth to me, t 
whom 1 dearly loved for its and their testimony's 
sake; and as I was brought into a more inward ' 
acquaintance with the work of truth, and close walk- 
ing in obedience to it, a secret joy arose in me, and I 
came more and more to feel and enjoy the Lord's 
presence with me, . . . and found Him whom my soul , 
loved, to my exceeding joy and comfort. Ohl the 
glory of that day wherein the Lord so eminently 
appeared in His everlasting love which He shed abroad 
abundantly through Jesus Christ; and many ran to 
and fro that knowledge might be increased, and many 
were gathered in His love to become sons and 
daughters of the Most High." 

George Coale, then about twenty-four, was a very 
powerful minister, and often came to Portshead Meet- 
ing, lodging at the house of John Whiting's guardian- 
Like his uncle, Josiah Coale, he travelled much in 
America, and John Whiting was so warmly attached 
to him that he was somewhat inclined to accompany 
him thither. He died at the age of thirty-four. 

John Whiting frequently attended meetings at | 
Bristol, which were visited by the most prominent- 
Friends in the kingdom; and these opportunities, as 
well as other heavenly seasons in smaller country 
meetings, greatly helped him on his pilgrimage. - 
Although conflict was still at times his portion, the" 
Lord's presence was his delight: for he knew thati 
Christ was not only near him, but that He was also; 
"carrying on His blessed work which was not," he 
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MTJtcs, " the work of a day or year ; but gradually, as 
1 grew in the truth, and nothing was dear to nie for 
His sake who was with mc." When one dayattcnding 
a meeting at Clareham, where Charles Marshall was 
present, the company were roughlydispcrsed by some 
justices, and John Whiting thought that if he had 
betn committed to prison he could have rejoiced to 
suffer for his Saviour's sake. 

In 1675, after residing for three years at Portshead, 
John Whiting returned to his home at Naylsey, where 
the manifested love of his Lord made both day and 
night delightful to him.* He must have had a con- 

• A pastor— described as " a melancholy phlegmatic Dutch- 
man," when he came to this country to attend the Brighton 
Conveniion, 1B75, but who left it rejoicing — spoke, not long 
»go, to the following effect, at a small conference of a similar 
kind : — " I had been longing for one drop of water, whilst the 
whole ocean of love was around me. Btlieve in Gods iove. 
In this city, in your omnibuses, tramways, and railways, you 
roavbewithCod and God with you; you loving God and God 
loving you ; you delighting in God and— more than this — God 
delighting in you. I did not once know that the F.ither would 
atways rejoice over the son, that the Bridegroom would atways 
rejoice over the bride, that Christ's delights were altvays with 
the sons of men. Oh! wait — wait upon your Cod, The 
Supreme Being, as Fcnelon said, desires to communicate 
Himself. Yes, i.\r more. He longs to impart His fulness. 
This house is not filled with light because the blinds arc 
closed. Cease from legal working and struggling: get out of 

old self altogether." At one time Pastor H had been, like 

most of his fellow-countrymen, an inveterate smoker; but 

finding that this habit CAme between his soul and God he at 

tace abandoned it. Not only was all desire for tobacco taken 

~^*n him, but he loathed the smell. In conversation he 

Oied the words of another; "Yes, I rfohave changes — from 



_ ne also remarked; "The devil, a hundred, n thousand 
irila come to lempt me." He enters his pulpit wiihouc a 
blank piece of paper" (lo use his own cxprcs- 
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genial companion in his sister, who had lately be conn 
a minister. " She was a very sober innocent maid al J 
along from her childhood," he writes. She had de-^ 
lighted in the company of the ministers who visite<S 
her father's house, and who liked to talk to the gentle 
little girl and to hear her read. In after years she 
often told her brother how near the Lord was to hef 
in her childhood, and that when anything drew her 
away from Him she found no rest until she returned 
to His presence. "She was very serviceable and a- 
blessingtomany," John Whiting says, "and a precious-* 
time of visitation it was to many people thereaway^:, 
and divers were convinced ; so that I may say it was^ 
a time of love," " 

But Mary Whiting soon found that her Lord was 
calling her to labor for Him in other parts of England.- 
Her brother, after a while, joined her in Buckingham- 
shire, and accompanied her to London. From London 
he returned home, while his sister went to the north 
of England, whither, at her request, he followed her in 
the ensuing spring. It was well that he did so, for, 
when he joined her at Norton, he found her ill; but 
she revived on seeing her brother, and walked in an 
orchard with him, freely opening her heart meanwhile. 
As he listened to her earnest words the comfort he 
experienced did not prevent a chilling fear concerning, 
her. Her death took place soon afterwards, at the age 



sion), and he feels shackled by having to select beforehand 
the hymn to be sung and the chapter to be read. He often 
spoke of the blessedness of waiting upon Cod, remarking, 
■' If a ship is to be loaded it must be s/i//." Pausing in the 
midst of vocal prayer, he said; "Oh, let lis be quiet. Lei ufti 
be still in Thy glorious presence!" ' 
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"^f twenty-two; a trial which John Whiting described 
*s "a great exercise " to him, and which -was perhaps 
^ne cause of the attacks of illness which delayed his 
•lomeward journey. 

About two years later he was summoned to appear 
at the Bishop's Court at Wells, by Edward Ancketyll, 
the Rector of the parish of Wraxall (although it was 
How a distinct parish from Naylsey), for the nonpay- 
ment of tithes. When the Bishop's deputy inquired 
the cause of his refusal, he said that he could not con- 
scientiously pay tithes, because Christ had changed 
the law and priesthood which commanded and took 
them, putting an end to the first covenant by establish- 
ing thesecond, in which He commanded His ministers 
as they had received freely to freely give; therefore 
he considered that to pay tithes under the Gospel 
dispensation was to uphold the Jewish rites and cere- 
monies which Christ had abolished; for tliis reason he 
could not pay them, be the consequences what they 
might. The declaration produced against him con- 
tained statements equally false and absurd. He had 
no wheat, but it was represented that he had seven 
acres, each yielding five hundred bushels; no barley, 
yet it was affirmed that he had sown five acres, each 
producing four hundred bushels; whilst the five acres 
of oats, which he had really cultivated, were repre- 
sented as eight acres, yielding more than twenty times 
the actual crop, rated at over three times the real 
L value. The result of this peculiar arithmetical caJcu- 
Iktion was that, whilst all the corn John Whiting 
■ pwned was worth about £10, he apparently owed the 
I'Rector £btS for tithes! 
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On conscientious grounds he refused to answer this 
declaration upon oath, and, finding that proceedings 
were being taken with a view to his imprisonment, he 
made his arrangements accordingly. Being desirous 
to see a dear friend of his in Leicestershire, and not 
knowing how long his liberty would last, he went 
there, and both in going and returning visited William 
Dewsbury, then a prisoner at Warwick, where he was 
confined for nineteen years. At this time he was 
occupying a house which he had been allowed to hire, 
and John Whiting was comforted and strengthened by 
the conversations which he had with him in his 
garden; for, although hitherto unacquainted with his 
young guest, he talked very freely to him, and his 
words made a lasting impression on John Whiting's 
heart "The blessing of the Lord will be with thee if 
thou art faithful to Him," were the farewell words of 
William Dewsbury, as he stood at his door to take 
leave of him. " I thought him," remarks John Whiting, 
" as exact a pattern of a perfect man as ever I knew." 

One morning in the latter part of the following 
winter, whilst John Whiting was reading in his hall 
in the early morning, he was arrested by a bailiff, on 
the writ de excommunicato capiendo at the suit of the 
Rector, and carried to Ilchester Gaol. Thus at the age 
of twenty-three he was taken from the home of his 
childhood never to reside there again. He was con- 
fined in a ward by the side of the River Ivel, and 
near the common gaol : several Friends were already 
there, and a larger number in a prison called the 
Friary, at the other end of the town, where a meeting 
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~^vas held. It was a. great pleasure to John Whiting 

^tt'hen leave was given him to attend it. 

His confinement was a close one, and yet he writes 
of it as " a fine refreshing time, through the goodneJ 
of God, who was near;" and the prisoners were often 
cheered by the visits of Friends. The change from the 
fresh country air to that of the prison was greater than 
John Whiting's health could withstand when summer 
arrived, and his life was endangered by fever. During 
his illness a Friend named John Anderson came to 
see him. and told him he believed the Lord would 
raise him up again for His own service. 

John Anderson's home was at Bridgewater. More 
than twenty years earlier, when in London on business, 
whilst in mourning for his wife, and suffering from 
great anxiety as regarded his spiritual condition, he 
entered a Friends' meeting. A minister — whom he 
afterwards understood to be Francis Howgill — was 
preaching, and some of the first words which felt on 
his ear were blessed to his soul: " The light of Christ 
in thy conscience which shows thee thy sin is that 
which will save thee from thy sin." His heart was con- 
trited by the remembrance of the long season in 
which he had slighted his Saviour's warning voice, 
and neglected His forbearing love. * 



•'■Iwandered in times past," he writes, "from mounts 
to hill, to find pasture for my soul. . . . Daily panting n 
breathing after the waters of life, that by the truth I might be 
Sft free to serve the living God. In thi?. though my desires 
were pure, I labored for the accomplishment thereof in my 
ciwn strength and way. Vet in vain is salvation expected from 
the hills or the mountains, being only from Him who is mighty 
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One day, on coming down the staircase of the House 

of Commons (being acquainted with some members of 
Parliament), he observed a woman who was selling 
books and pamphlets, and with whom he had been in 
the habit of dealing. As he took up one of her books, 
a voice in his heart seemed to say: "This is no more 
for theej I have chosen thee to be a minister of the 
everlasting Gospel." He dedicated himself to the 
service of God, and his ministry was greatly blessed. 
Being a noted man, he made a conspicuous mark for 
the missiles of persecutors, and at one time and another 
spent nearly twenty years in prison, where he often 
exercised his powerful ministry. He was an author 
and a scholar, being also well versed in legal knowledge. 
He died in Ilchester prison, of fever or quartan-ague, 
at the age of sixty, "laying down his head in peace," 
after an imprisonment of nearly ten years. 

When John Whiting began to recover from the 
effects of the fever, he asked Davis, the gaoler, for 
leave — which he had power to grant — to walk into 
the country for the sake of invigorating his health 
with fresh air. When told in reply that he should 
not stir a foot, he "gave himself up to suffer;" "and 
the Lord was with me," he adds, "to support me in 
my innocent suffering for His Name's sake under the 
wrath of man, so that none could hurt me, as I kept 
my eye to Him." In the following winter he was 
removed to the Friary prison, and was much refreshed 
by intercourse with many fellow-sufferers there. "A 
very fine comfortable time we had together," he writes. 
There was a large hall, where they held numerous 
"brave meetings," which were attended by many 
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Il^riends of the neighorhood, and by ministers who 
■^vore travelling through the county, or who came to 
Hchester for the express purpose of attending them. 
"The longed-for luxury of walking in the open air was 
now allowed him, and he took great delight in wan- 
dering in the fields whilst engaged in reading or medi- 
tation. Of such rambles he says he "never knew the 
cnomfort so much before, not having been debarred the 
liberty of them." 

But the chief charm of these seasons did not consist 
in the contrast between the four walls of a prison and 
the open sun-lit country with its canopy of blue sky. 
They were times of close communion with God, when 

I "the Sun of Righteousness" arose with "healing in 
Kis wings," which must have made it easy to obey 
the command to the persecuted, " Rejoice and be 
exceeding glad." 
" Who thai one moment hath the least descried Him, 
Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar. 
Doth not despise all excellence beside Him, 
Pleasures and powers that are not and that are ?" 
One such hallowed hour in particular he thought 
that he could never forget, for he was so overshadowed 
by the presence of God, to whom his heart had been 
turned in deep meditation, that it seemed a.s if heaven 
had been opened to him. It was about this time that 
John Whitinp- writes of being much comforted by 
reading a book which had just been published, and 
which he describes as " Robert Barclay's most excel- 
lent Apology for true Christian Divinity, etc." 

The Quarterly Meeting was -usually held at the 
Friary prison, and on one occasion a justice of the 
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peace, named Henry Walrond, came from his home 
at Elbrewers, ten miles westward, at the head of a 
troop of horse, of which he was the captain, for the 
sake of hindering the holding of the meeting. As 
soon as the Friends of other towns arrived at the 
Friary the doors were locked, and thus, being unable 
to gain admittance to the prisoners, they assembled 
at the George Inn. Captain Walrond, who had been 
exercising his men, now re-entered the town in great 
state, and riding to the " George " broke up the great 
company. Although there was neither preaching nor 
prayer at the time (the men having met in one room, 
and the women in another for " the affairs of the poor, 
and other services "), he fined the innkeeper £40^ and 
an ineffectual appeal of the latter to the Quarter Ses- 
sions cost him nearly ;^20 more. The Friends could 
not of course allow him to suffer for his readiness to 
favor them, so they paid the ;^6o for him, a large sum 
in those days. 

On several occasions Captain Walrond took advan- 
tage of his office by severely persecuting Friends. One 
day, entering the meeting at Gregory Stoke, he com- 
mitted twelve Friends to prison, and then employed 
himself and the men he had brought with him in 
smashing the windows, tearing down the gallery, 
breaking up the benches, and in making — with the 
fuel thus obtained — a fire on the green, around which 
his companions and himself sat to carouse. Amongst 
the great persecutors of Somerset he was counted the 
greatest; and, however ill it befits us to pronounce 
that the calamities oft evil-doers are the judgments of 
the Almighty, the fact may be stated that from the 
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*'^e he set about the work of persecution prosperity 
'*^(t him; and he who had once been the owner of a 
'^ir estate, a mansion and park, died in such poverty 
*''at it was said he could not be trusted for a sixpenny 
*«>af. 

Jn the latter part of 1680. John Whiting heard of 
*H^ death of Giles Barnardiston, of Clare, in Sufiolk, a 
'^^i mister, whom he had once met with at Bristol. He 
^'as a man of good family, and had received a liberal 
^^ucation, including six years at a university, as his 
t*^rents wished him to enter the Church. But, although 
t*»~oniised preferment, and at the cost of the displeasure 
*-*f" his friends, being himself well aware of his great 
^^^ck of '"pure and spiritual wisdom," he refused to 
^Hteidcrtake such a responsible office. After a time of 
Hpissipation he obtained a commission in the army at» 
^^^e breaking out of the Civil War; but neither worldly 
Pleasures nor the excitement of a military career could 
Satisfy his soul. So, abandoning both, he took up his 
abode for a time at Wormingford Lodge, in Essex, 
W-hcrc he led a very quiet life, coveting the "wisdom 
\vhich Cometh from above," and resolving that if he 
could find out a people who were truly seeking God 
he would unite with them. He was now about the 
age of thirty-seven. Having heard a little about 
Friends, and wishing to know more of the principles 
of Christianity as held by them, he invited George 
Fox (the younger), who was then at Colchester, to 
his house. What was said by George Fox, concern- 
ing Christ, as not only " tasting death for every man," 
but also enlightening every man that cometh into the 
world, fully accordtd with his own conviction. 



I 
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He did not hesitate to join the down-trodden Qua- 
kers who were at this time the victims of a furious 
persecution at Colchester, carried on by means of 
troopers armed with swords, carbines, and clubs in 
which sharp iron spikes had been inserted, wherewith 
they grievously wounded old and young. Many were 
so seriously injured that they were even unable to 
feed themselves for several years afterwards, whilst 
one elderly man but for a few days survived the rough 
usage he met with.* But Giles Earnardiston was 
ready to boldly hazard his life as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ ; for he knew that, whatever might betide 
him, the Captain of his salvation was going forth 
"conquering and to conquer." Seven years later he 
went to reside at Clare, his native place, where it was 
his great desire that "the Lord would raise up a 
people." It was in this year that he began to preach, 
and hia ministry was the means of the conversion of 
many. It was the joy of his heart to know that, 
although otherwise childless, he had many spiritual 
sons and daughters. Faithfully fulfilling the ministry 
which he had received, he frequently left his loving 
wife, and, notwithstanding a delicate constitution, 
undertook long journeys to various parts of England 
and Holland, Many years of his life were spent in 
prison; he died at the age of fifty-six. 

In the spring of the following year a new gaoler, 
Giles Bale, removed John Whiting from the Friary to 

• It was in the course of this hot persecution thnt one of the 
sufferers — picking up the blade of a sword which had fallen 
out of the nilt, and handing it to the trooper who was beating 
him — said, " I will give it thee up again; Idesiiethe Lord may 
not lay this day's work to Ihy charge." 
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*«e common gaol, and placed him in a dark, loath- 
some cell — generally made use of for condemned men 
-where he had no better resting-place than straiv 
la.id on a damp earthen floor. His experience here 
**iiist be related in his own words: "One day, as I 
■^Vas walking in the court of the prison with my mind 
retired to the Lord, it arose in my heart, Gwe up, 
"W'hich took impression on my mind, so that I gave up 
to suffer patiently, and to leave my cause to the Lord ; 
t>eing resigned to His will ; and as I was freely given 
Up, there was way made for my deliverance near 

^bout that very time And oh I the peace that 

I had in my bosom ! surely it was as a river, the glory 
'iif the Lord as a flowing stream, and I saw it was 

^ood to be faithful The Lord was wonderfully 

■\^ith me. I could often even sing though in the 
J3rison-house, as Paul and Silas did," Through the 
Entreaty of the gaoler's sister-in-law less dreary quar- 
ters and greater liberty were allotted him. Yet not 
Xong after, on returning from a meeting one day, he 
^ound that it was reported in the little town that he 
"^vas to be confined in the lower gaol again. He admits 
that this was " a little hard to look at," and the enemy 
tempted him to give way to hopelessness. But he 
Tcnew where to flee for refuge, and, as hitherto, found 
"that the name of the Lord is a strong tower; for he 
Tvas soon enabled to feel ready to suffer, if needs be, 
for His sake. But the rumor was a false one. 

^It was about this time that John Whiting allowed 
his house at Naylsey, in which one of his relations was 
residing, to be used for the holding of meetings, thus 
exposing it to the risk of threatened spoliation. " Let 
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Friends meet there as they used to do," he wrote 
to his kinsman ; *' and tell them from me that they 
shall never want a house to meet in as long as I have 
one, whatever comes of it. I leave it to the Lord, whose 
will be done in heaven and in earth, believing He 
will never fail them that put their trust in Him, and 
whatsoever such may lose for Truth's sake and the 
exercise of a good conscience towards God, of Him 
they shall receive a hundredfold." Such words, written 
under such circumstances as they were, and by a man 
of five and-twenty, must have tended to awaken a 
like confiding courage in the hearts of those who heard 
them. 

In the course of the following year John Whiting 
ventured to visit Naylsey, to see what was the state of 
affairs at his home ; and thence rode to Portshead, in 
order to attend the meeting there, and visit his former 
guardian. On his arrival he found that the Friends, 
being forbidden the use of their meeting-house, were 
holding their meeting in the street ; and putting up 
his horse he joined the standing group of worshippers. 
His guardian was afraid that John Whiting might be 
taken up as a prisoner, but he was not himself troubled 
with such fears ; and Bristol being only seven miles 
off he made up his mind on the following day to 
visit the many imprisoned Friends there. But as he 
came to the summit of a hill, and the city lay before 
him, Edmond Beaks* loving warnings came back to 
his mind, and although he did not really apprehend 
danger it was with a heavy heart that he entered the 
city. Soon, to the surprise of both, the gaoler and he 
came across each other. On being asked whither he 
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Was riding, John Whiting gave an account of his 
proceedings and plans, and was allowed to go on his 
w-ay, with the injunction to make haste back. Of this 
gaoler, Giles Bale, John Whiting says that he often 
Seemed " chained ! " 

The persecution of Friends at Bristol was now very 

Severe. Four or five of the prisoners died from the 

effects of frightful overcrowding and other hardships. 

In reply to a remark of John Whiting on the fulness 

of the prison, a FViend named Margaret Heal said, 

" Aye, we are full fraught, ready to sail the fir.st fair 

W/'ind." She died soon afterwards; two Friends who 

Vvished to visit her when on her death-bed were not 

allowed to do so. At the sessions, when in some cases 

the jury brought in the verdict of Not Giiilly, they 

■^vere sent out of the court to bring in that of GitUty. 

I^rom one meeting ninety persons were driven as cattle 

t^ prison. "Poor innocent lambs! "writes John Whiting, 

" * being mostly young women, whose names for brevity 

-I orait, though their first-fruits, as they were holiness 

"^o the Lord and accepted of Him, so were theyasweet 

^avor to His people." Helliar, the under-sheriff of 

"^he county, a notorious persecutor, after breaking up 

El meeting, bade his officers put the boys and girls who 

lad been present in the stocks. For telling one of 

tliese, a child of ten years old, that she need not fear 

the stocks, a Friend was arrested by Helliar and sent 

to Bridewell. It was at this time, when their parents 

were imprisoned, that the meetings at Bristol were 

kept open chiefly by the children, in spite of severe 

beatings ; many were sent to prison, one a boj; eight 

years of age. 
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After awhile the prisons at Ilchester became verjf 
full, and the meetings, which took place three times 
a week, were held in the common gaol which, notwith- 
standing many drawbacks, had the one merit of being 
large. Numerous Friends and relatives of the captive 
were often present, and there was good service amoI^ 
the common prisoners. 

Early in 1684 three Friends of Long Sutton weri 
brought ta Ilchester prison, one of whom was SaraS 
Hurd, towhom John Whiting had become engaged in 
the previous year. When some one suggested to i 
new gaoler that these fresh prisoners should be lesi 
closelyconfincd, he took the contrarycourse of commit- 
ting them to the common gaol, although Sarah Hurd 
was already dangerously ill from the effect of the im-. 
pure air of the prison. John Whiting, as might b* 
anticipated, did not forbear to remonstrate with th^ 
gaoler, who soon afterwards sent him at night to a 
dungeon into which he had to descend through a trap^ 
door and by means of a ladder — " as Daniel was H 
the den," he says, " only there were no lions here] 
but the Lord was with me and made all tilings easfi^ 
though my dear friend and I were separated one at 
one end of the town and the other at the other, and 
both under locks and bolts ; the said Davis swearing 
desperately that we should never come out nor see oM 
another again alt his time. And yet in two weeks' 
time he let me out again and her also." Soon aftcp 
wards Sarah Hurd was set at liberty. During hel 
confinement in the common gaol a Friend named 
Susannah Alloway voluntarily shared her lot. 

In the following autumn John Whiting lost a deaf 
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I ajid intimate friend, Lawrence Steel, of Bristol. In 
I earljr life he had suffered so acutely from spiritual 
I conflict that his health was seriously affected, until 
I the Lord, whose gracious voice he had often dis- 
T regarded, spoke peace to his soul. He joined the 
Independents and found amongst them some mani- 
festation of the power of God. But still he was not 
satisfied, and the reason of this he believed to be, 
"because of" — to quote his own words — "the short- 
ness of what they declared of any power to free from 
sin in this life, or faith in the manifestation of Christ 
within." Withdrawing himself from them he entered 
the family of a gentleman residing in Dorsetshire, as 
tutor and chaplain. When his yearly salary was paid 
him, however, he would not take the portion for 
' preaching and praying," although he continued to 
Conduct the family worship, until one day when he 
^r>oke on the passage, " The word of God is quick and 
P*owerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword," etc. 
*^!aving done so he retired to his chamber, there to 
^^am from the Lord that it was needful to have the 
**^fiuenceand guidance of His Spirit to offer accept • 
^-tle sacrifice unto Him; and that the same "word" 
"^^hich had severed him from his vain pleasures must 
^-Iso separate him from his own vain offerings; for 
^iich he saw, with the clearer light now vouchsafed 
■^Xim, they would henceforth be, if performed in his 
*^wn strength, without the influence of the Spirit of 
Cjod, and he at once requested that the prayer-bell 
*»ight not be rung for him. 

He soon felt that it would be right to seek for 
Some intercourse with Friends, from whom he had 
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hitherto kept aloof^ "for fear of infection," having 
also dissuaded a servant in the household from going 
amongst them. The first Friend with whom he con- 
versed was a poor and uneducated woman, yet he 
could but own the truth and heavenly wisdom tha' 
dwelt in her words. Then he attended a meeting 
where, at that time, few if any words were spoken, bu' 
where he felt the presence and power of God. As he 
could no longer act as chaplain he left the family wittr 
whom he had been living — a hard parting because o£ 
the love which existed between them. He afterwards 
became an eminent minister, and settled in Bristol as 
a schoolmaster. John Whiting states that he was a 
" preacher of righteousness " in that great city, in which 
he walked as a stranger and pilgrim on earth. His 
delicate health was impaired by a close imprisonment,i 
six months after his release from which he died, at the 
age of forty. 

In 1685, after an interval of comparative freedom, 
John Whiting had to endure more severe treatment 
than hitherto. Because of the refusal of a fellow- 
prisoner and himself to meet an unjust demand of the 
gaoler with regard to rent, they were handcuffed to- 
gether for some weeks ; and this in the heat of sum- 
mer. But they were comforted by their Saviours 
presence and preserved in health, although in a crowded 
room, where another prisoner lay ill of fever. The 
gaoler afterwards threatened to place them in a ward 
where there were cases of small-pox, which one of the 
subordinate officers remarked would be as bad as 
murder. Before long John Whiting was again allowed 
" the liberty of the town." 
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Early in 1686, after an imprisonment of nearly seven 
years, John Whiting was released, on the proclamation 
of James II's general pardon, and a month or two 
later his marriage with Sarah Hurd took place. They 
lived at Long Sutton, and for some time carried on 
ler linen drapery business. It was a happy union, 
and John Whiting found that his desire that nothing 
might divert him .from the enjoyment of his Lord's 
living presence was fulfilled. " It was with me," he 
writes, " in meetings and out of meetings, as I waited 
in faithfulness upon Him, whose love constrained me 
to walk before Him in great nearness, humility and 
circumspection." When John and Sarah Whiting 
"went to Bristol fair on business, in the summer of 
1687, William Penn was in that town, and, in spite of 
the late terrible persecution, " mighty meetings were 
being held, to which the people eagerly flocked." 

It was in the following year that John Whiting was 
informed of the death of an aged Friend, named 
Rebecca Travers, with whom he had become acquainted 
when in London with his sister, and to whose ministry 
he had listened at the Bull and Mouth Meeting. It 
was when holding a prominent position among the 
Baptists that she was told of a people who had lately 
risen up in the North of England, called Quakers; but 
she regarded them with repugnance, as they were wont 
to be viewed by the bulk of religious professors as well 
as by the worldly ; for Christianity as taught and ex- 
emplified by them ran counter, in its *' objective real- 
ity," to the prejudices of the one as often as it did to 
the practices of the other. Yet, in 1654, she accepted 
an invitation to be present at James Naylor's disputa- 
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tion with the Baptists at " The Glass-house " in Broad 
Street, where, to her consternation, she found that 
the Quaker peasant won a victory over his learned 
opponents. One day, after hearing his ministry at the 
Bull and Mouth Meeting-house, she told her friends 
that had she lived in the days of the Apostles she 
thought she could not have heard the truth more 
plainly stated nor with greater power. 

James Naylor, meeting her at dinner at a private 
house about this time, said, as he took her by the 
hand, " Feed not on knowledge ; it is as truly forbid- 
den to thee as ever it was to Eve ; '' a word in season 
to her, it seems, for, notwithstanding all her intellect- 
ual knowledge of religion, she had yet to learn the 
need of becoming a little child in the school where 
Christ Himself was Teacher. And in that school she 
learned that the Scriptures, which she had read from 
the time she was six years old, contained treasure little 
dreamt of heretofore. 

In the days of James Naylor's grievous fall, after 
the infliction of the horribly barbarous punishment to 
which he was sentenced by Parliament — not forgetting 
what she owed him for the past — she washed his 
wounds and did all that lay in her power to alleviate 
his sufferings. The Lord called her to the ministry of 
the Gospel, and she used her pen in His service. In 
1664 she was three times committed to prison, and 
once again in the year 1670. She died at the age of 
eighty- nine. 

When about thirty-two years of age John Whiting 
removed with his family from Long Sutton to Wring- 
ton, where he successfully carried on business. But 
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better than any outward prosperity was the realized 
*ove and presence of God which was his portion 
^^hcrever he went, "in His fear, drawing him nearer 
"itid nearer unto Himself, and carrying on His blessed 
■^vork." 

Again, in the following year, he writes : — "The Lord 
iOften appeared to me in an abundant manner in the 
nenewings of His everlasting love to my soul, which 
greatly engaged me to walk in humility and faithful- 
ness before Him in consideration of His inexpressible 
love to me. ... If at any time I had been remiss. 
Speaking to me in His still small voice, as a word 

behind me, saying. This is the way, walk in it 

-And when I have been walking in the fields, and in 
iny shop and business, yea, on the highway and on 
my bed, as I have retired to the Lord, Oh I how my 
heart hath been broken and tendered before Him in a 
sense of His love many a time. . . . Thus to have 
bread in one's own house and water in one's own 
cistern is more to be desired than all this world can 
afford, being that joy which the stranger cannot inter- 
meddle with ; the white stone and new name which 
none knows save he that hath it." * 

• Although John Whiling elsewhere writes — "It is good to 
learn how to suffer want as well as how to abound" — the 
_ passage quoted above recalls the following lines ; — 

'■ My life — this lonely human way — 
Has more than purple splendor ; 
And kingly guests come day by day. 
Their kJngly gifts to render. 

" I walk with the immortal strength. 
Nor fear the mortal failing ; 
What though I stoop to death at length 
1 find no room for wailing. 
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The joy of the Lord being his strength, the love of 
Christ constraining him, he longed that others also 
should take the water of life freely from that ever- 
flowing fountain so strangely passed by, although no 
earthly stream can ever slake the thirst of the immortal 
soul. In truth, one reason for the choice of Wrington 
as his new home was the hope of working for the 
advancement of his Saviour's cause in the town. 
Wishing to establish a Friends' meeting there, a barn 
was obtained for the purpose ; but some of the towns- 
men extended such threats to the owner of the bam, 
that, when the day arrived on which the first meeting 
had been appointed, it was deemed needful to hold it 
in the open market-place. Although the season was 
a wet one, there was bright sunshine on this day. 
Elias Osborne and many Friends from Bristol and 
elsewhere were present, and John Whiting describes 
it as "a brave, large meeting." He afterwards ob- 
tained a certificate, signed by the clerk of the peace, 
authorizing the use of the barn for meetings; and 
many good ones were held there, as well as, subse- 
quently in a large public hall. 

About three years later, John Whiting accompanied 
George Bowles, his wife's brother-in-law, on a religious 
visit to the west of England ; and in the spring of the 

" Joy makes me /tumbler than my sin — ■ 
That I should see this glory ! 
That I should say, ' Lord enter in 1 
I know Thee, and adore Thee ! ' 

" I ask no gift beyond the gifts 

Thy life. Oh I Christ, hath given— 

The fountains springing from the rifts, 

And daily bread from heaven ! " 
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■following year he went with his wife to London, to 
attend the Yearly Meeting. "The presence of the 
Lord," he writes, "was eminently manifested, espe- 
cially at the General Meeting at Wheeler Street — the 
solemnest that ever I was in ; so that it was as if thi; 
glory of Lebanon and excellency of Carmel had been 
given unto it; ofwhich, through the goodness of God, 
I had a share to my exceeding comfort and refresh- 
ment, which made me in love with Yearly Meetings 
ever since." In 1694, John Whiting entertained 
William Penn at his house, and accompanied him to 
some of the meetings which he held in Somerset. At 
Somerton, so large a company assembled that it was 
found needful to adjourn from the spacious market- 
liouse to the open air. 

When attending the Quarterly Meeting at Wells, in 
1696, John Whiting called on the Bishop, who had 
requested him to do so when he visited that city. The 
conversation incidentally touched on oaths, and, when 
parting at the palace-gate, whither the Bishop had 
escorted him, John Whiting said: "Well, we have 
this to say for ourselves; that, inasmuch as we have 
such an express command of Christ on our side, we 
deserve to be judged charitably of, that we are so 
tender of breaking it." Looking pleasantly at him, 
the Bishop laid his hand on his shoulder, and said, 
"Well; pray God bless you!" So friendly was this 
bishop that he sometimes asked John Whiting to dine 
with him, but the latter was too modest to accept the 
invitation. 

John Whiting's sketch of himself terminates with 
his fortieth year, and the writer has not been able to 
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find any further account of him. Such a life as his 
IS another illustration of the "objective reality*' of 
Christianity, as exemplified by many of our early pre- 
decessors in doing or suffering. It would seem that 
to them the " Thou shalt not " of the "law " was, after 
a time, practically superseded by " the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ." Having begun in 
the Spirit, they sought not to be made perfect in any 
other way. No longer under the law, but under grace, 
sin could not have dominion over them ; made free 
by the Son, they were free indeed. Turning away 
from themselves to Him — not allowing past trans- 
gressions, which He had blotted out, to clog their 
onward footsteps — they relied on the all-sufficiency 
of His grace for the present; and believing the mar- 
vellous promise made to even **a little strength " (and as 
true to-day as ever it was), " Behold, I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shut it" — ^accord^ 
ing to their faith was it unto them. 
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•' Essential Christianity is the complete reunion of the human 
J-nd Divine ; once realized in Christ, and thenceforth through 
litn made possible for all men," — Myers' Catholic 7houj;hU 
1 //(rf J}ibU ami Theology. 



" I SAW there was need of a Saviour io save from 

n, as well as of the blood of a sacrificed Christ to blot 

Lit sin." Thus John Eurnyeat writes of the change 

f ^Urought in his views at the time of George Fox's 

isit to Cumberland in 1653, and when he was about 

he age of twenty-two. 

He was born at Crabtreebeck, in the parish of 

X^owswater, in that county. Although well educated, 

Seriously inclined, and a diligent reader of the Bible, 

llis soul was ill at ease ; nor did the various teachers of 

religion — standing high in their profession — to whom 

lie appealed for help, do much more than dilate on 

the fashionable speculations of the day wUh regard 

to theology. "But this blessed man, George Fox," 

lie writes, "was sent amongst us in the power of the 

Most High, filled with the strength of His Word; and, 

blessed be the Lord, He was pleased to make this 

labor of love effectual unto thousands." 

Now it was that John Burnyeat saw plainly that 
a merely imputed righteousness would not avail him, 
and his awakened soul was overwhelmed with terror 
"And then," he .says, in allusion to himself and many 
others, "we began to mourn after a Saviour, and to 
(125) 
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look for a Deliverer, and to cry for a Helper and 
Healer/' They had been advised by George Fox, and 
other Friends who had visited Cumberland, to meet 
together frequently, and their fervent cries for help 
were answered ere long, for they waited on the Lord 
with the holy resolve to obey His will at any cost. 
" But alas ! " he writes, " we had not boldness, for the 

living faith was wanting In that distress and vale 

of tears wherein we walked, our hearts became quite 
dead to the world, and all its pleasure and glory, and 
also to all our former dead profession." 

To their inward distress, outward sorrow was added. 
Their intimate friends became much offended because 
they would no longer join them in frivolity and dissi- 
pation, and those with whom they had shared their 
former religious profession loaded them with abuse. 
Still they sought the Lord diligently, in their meetings, 
at their business, on their beds ; " for we could not 
cease," John Burnyeat says, "our souls were so 
afflicted." And after a time the Sun of Righteousness 
arose with healing on His wings. 

" The wonderful power from on high was revealed amongst 
us, and many heaits were reached therewith ; ... and the 
very chains of death were broken thereby, the bonds loosed, 

and many souls set at liberty And a heavenly gladness 

entered the hearts of many who, in the joy of their souls, 
broke forth in praises unto the Lord, Then our hearts began 
to delight in the Lord, .... being so affected with the presence 
of that blessed power which daily broke forth amongst us in 
our meetings, through which we were greatly comforted, and 
edified ; for it was that same Comforter our blessed Lord 
promised He would pray the Father for, and whom the Father 
should send. And then this Comforter, being come and 
received, did teach us to know the Father and the Son 
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"Thus were we gathered into a right Gospel exercise and 
^~*^ 'Jspel worship, by Him through whose name we had received 
^■^e remission of sins pasl, and whose blood had sprinkled our 

*^ «arts from an evil conscience Thus being gathered 

^^ ythe Lord Jesus Christ, He gave unto us eternal life, and 
*~*nanifested the riches of His grace in our hearts, by which we 

^^"V-cre saved through faith Oh, the joy, the pleasure, and 

*^ie great delight with which our hearts were overcome many 
"^^ 3mcs in our reverent and holy assemblies! How were our 
^Xnoarts melted as wax, and our souls poured out as water 
~^:3efore the Lord, and our spirits offered up unto the Lord as a 
^^^weet incense, when not a word outwardly in all our assembly 
^Kias been uttered !" 

John Biirnycat goes on to tell us how, as they 

centered into covenant with God, His promises of 

"fclessing were fulfilled to them. They were willing to 

T3ose all else for the sake of winning Christ in His 

:dulness, and He revealed Himself to them as an all- 

L .sufficient Saviour, and they "witnessed His saving 

H lealth by which their souls were healed." Cleaving 

H closely to Him, with loving-kindness He drew them 

H yet nearer to Himself, and to one another in Him, 

B* binding them together in the perfect bond of love. 

H Many of them were called to testify publicly, not only 

^k against the evil deeds of the worldly, but also against 

^1 the false religious profession of those who, as John 

V Bumyeat says, "being ignorant of the Holy Ghost 

W through resisting Him, blasphemed the life and power, 

I and at best did but feed upon the tree of knowledge." 

I In reference to his personal experience he adds : 

H "I can remember Ihat in the first notable in-breaking of 

W the power of God upon my soul, or pouring forth of the Holy 

\ Ghost upon me, the first opening unto me thereby was a true 

discovery of how we had made a profession of that we had no 
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possession of, but our souls were feeding upon the talk of ihaC:^ 

which the saints of old did enjoy 1 saw that either Z 

must be buried by that baptism of Christ with Him into death, 
or else there would be no rising with Him into newness of life- 
There might be a rising into newness of profession ; but that 
would not do, it was newness of life I must come to ; the other 
I had tried over a.nd over."* 

During the four succeeding years John Bumyeat 
quietly followed his business, diligently attending 
meetings meanwhile. And, at all times and in every 
occupation, seeking the presence of his Lord, "a con- 
stant sweet stream of divine peace, pleasure and joy, 
ran softly " into his soul ; and he writes of the blissful 
days he shared with his brethren and sisters in "the 
power of the Holy Ghost" So calm and pleasant, 
indeed, was the life he now led that he desired no 
change in it. But he found that this baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, this joy of the Lord, was to endue him 
with power and strength for active warfare witii 
spiritual wickedness.f 

• Dr. Cyrus Brooks writes, in reference lo a blessed crisis io 
his own religious life; "However it may have been in the 
experience of Others, certain it is that in my case the old man 
did not waste imperceptibly away, . . . The death-stuiggle 
was terrible iodeea. Yet during all that time I was enabled 
to both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord. 
In seasons of deepest distress I would not for worlds have 
been placed back where 1 was before. ... I had counted the 
cost, and knew it to be comparatively trifling. I felt all the 
time delightfully asstired that anything 1 might suffer was to 
my own advantage. Never but once, I beheve. did 1 feel even 
a momentary discouragement." 

\ " Oh, if we Christians would only tarry for power, we 
should do more in (ive days than in five years without power ! 
Have you got the world under yourfeet f Let us, friends, not 
be in a hurry about the salvation of souls. Let us first gel 
filled ourselves — yea, running over. If wt get empty of Sin, 
. ^nd filled -witk ike Spirit, God can use us." — Mr. Aloody. 
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At first his soul recoiled from this, but it did not 
^ate him long to learn that the peace of God is only 
to be found in the way of His will. So to that 
'* sweet will " he renewedly yielded his own. Nor did 
he desire any delay; for "weighty," he writes, "was 
the dread and majesty of the power of the word of 
life that lived, and as a fire burned in my heart." 

This service began by a visit to the church of 
Aspetry, where, at the conclusion of the service, he 
addressed the congregation, who quickly hurried him 
out, and he began to take his homeward way. But 
no sooner had he turned his back on the little town 
than his soul was filled with the fear that, from the 
dread of risking imprisonment, he had failed to accom- 
plish the work for which he was commissioned. He 
had spoken to the people, but had " spared the priest" 
against whom he was "sent to cry." Having reached 
an open common he sat down to commune with his 
Lord, mourning because of his unfaithfulness, and 
praying for another opportunity to fulfil His will even 
at the cost of liberty or life. Then his heart was 
again filled by the power of the Spirit of God, and 
with the holy confidence of faith he returned to the 
church, and quietly stood before the clergyman who 
was preaching his aflemoon sermon. In those days 
laymen sometimes spoke afler the usual service, and 
now, at its conclusion, John Burnyeat cleared his con- 
science, first to the preacher and then to the people, 
after which his heart was filled with unutterable joy. 

Not long afterwards a similar service resulted, first 
in blows and bruises, and finally in an imprisonment 
of twenty-three weeks in the common gaol of Carlisle. 
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It was at this time that he first felt that the Lord had 
a work for him to do in Scotland. Under the depress- 
ing circumstances of his captivity, and not yet clearly 
realizing that Christ calls His faithful followers to no 
service for which He does not supply them with suffi- 
cient strength, his soul was for a season sorely cast 
down. But when he learnt that all his springs were 
in God, such a sense was given him of the power and 
presence of his Saviour, that he was ready and willing 
to follow Him wherever He might lead* Nor need 
we wonder at this. For when Christ saw of the tra- 
vail of His soul and was satisfied, the redemption He 
provided for His dedicated trusting followers was 
wide enough to cover all their need, to meet every 
possible exigency of their existence. He can fulfil 
the utmost desire of their iaith, nay— can do for them 
"exceeding abundantly" above all that they ask or 
think, accomplishing for their highest good all that 
His infinite love and wisdom may devise; for our 
King, like the eastern king of old, can not only g^ve 
the confiding suppliants who abide in Him all their 
desire, whatsoever they ask, but also adds the bless- 
ings of His royal bounty (i Kings x. 13). 

" And is it so ? Oh, wondrous word of grace ! 
God's mercy strong to bless, 
By some high law of heavenly alchemy, 
Seeks out man's nothingness. 

" As hidden germ within the ground must rest 
Before it bud and grow, 
ho in the soil of human weakness sown. 
Must God's own strength lie low. 
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"It is Redemption's mighty mystery 
Unveiled in Jesus' face ; 
My very weakness is my strongest plea 
My title to God's grace," 



After spending the summer months at his business, 

John Bumyeat visited Scotland in the autumn of 

'658, where, sometimes in churches, sometimes in 

Markets and other places of pubUc resort, he called 

People to repentance, out of their " lifeless hypocritical 

profession ; " he was then aged twenty- seven. In the 

'ollowing year he crossed to Ireland, for it had been 

scaled on his spirit that it was his mission to bear 

^Vitness for his Saviour to that nation ; but he waited, 

*X« says, until "the full season came, according to the 

t>]essed counsel of God. The Lord," he adds, " often 

^^lled and enriched my heart with His glorious power, 

^tnd so sanctified and prepared me for that which He 

i»ad set before me." No heaven-commissioned labor 

^^an be In vain, and the meetings John Burnyeat held 

^Vvere well attended, and many were turned to the 

^i,ord. At Lurgan he met with Robert Lodge, a young 

»rT:)inister who had just arrived from England, and for 

twelve months they labored together with blessed 

»-esu!ts ; though often suffering from hunger and cold 

in those parts of the island which were then almost 

uninhabited, and from imprisonment and abuse in 

<ities and towns. 

Robert Lodge was a few years younger than John 
lumyeat, being now about the age of twenty-three. 
Five years earlier, when his native county of York- 
shire was visited by some Friends, he eagerly embraced 
the glad tidings preached by them ; and afterwards 
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willingly united with other converts of theirs in a 
meeting for waiting on the Lord. These meetings 
were at first held in silence, but, met together as its 
attenders were " with one accord in one place," the 
baptizing power of the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
them to their exceeding comfort Of Robert Lodge 
we are told by one who knew him, that "by the 
power and Spirit of life he came to have his mouth 
opened to bear witness to it, and declare of God's 
eternal power." In reference to the diverse operations 
of the Spirit, it has been remarked that " there are 
flexible, docile natures, like that of Matthew who, the 
moment they are called by Christ, arise and follow 
Him. Others, like Paul, have to be virtually crucified 
before they will wholly yield up their belligerent 
wills." From the little that can be learnt of Robert 
Lodge it would seem probable that he belonged rather 
to the former than to the latter of these two classes. 
By means of his ministry many were turned from 
darkness to light, and many built up in the most holy 
faith ; for he went forth to his labors baptized with 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost ; and it is interesting 
that the only sermon of his of which we have any 
record left us is in connection with John vii, 38-39 
— ^that one true baptism which " baptizes into purity, 
and therefore, into power." His friend, John Whiting, 
says that he had "an extraordinary gift in prayer, 
and that his words were as the balm of Gilead to the 
broken-hearted." Another describes him as a valiant 
sufferer for a good conscience. On his death-bed he 
said, " The Lord, who hath been my rock and my 
refuge, my shield and buckler, and my sanctuary. 
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_ ^th been with me all along to this day." He died 
"*- the year 1690, four days after the decease of his 
"•"iend John Burnyeat. 

On his return home, in the summer of 1660, John 
"*^urnyeat again followed his business, and regularly 
Attended meetings, where it was often his delight to 
"^ait in silence on the Lord, " Because," he writes, " I 
•«und an inward growth thereby through the teachings 
^nd openings of His Spirit in my heart." And most 
effectual was this teaching; for he adds — "/ increased 

K"'' faith and holy confidence more and -more" 
Whilst on a visit to Yorkshire, in 1663, John Burn- 
at went to see some Friends who were confined in 
-K-ipon Gaol for the offence of meeting together to 
"Worship God, Constrained by the love of Christ he 
addressed some words of exhortation to them; and 
in consequence of this was taken by the gaoler to a 
house in the town, where the chancellor of the diocese, 
the mayor, and some of the aldermen were assembled. 
The chancellor, aftervainlytrying various schemes for 
Committing him to prison, became very angry, and 
finally asked if he would take the Oath of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, Then he answered: "Not in con- 
tempt to the King or his authority, but in obedience 
to Christ's comrhand, I cannot swear," The result of 
this refusal was imprisonment in Ripon Gaol with the 
four- and twenty Friends already there. Here he was 
kept for fourteen weeks, A meeting was held daily 
by the prisoners, at which they often had the com- 
pany of the Friends who came to see them. When 
1 the magistrates, who used to visit a bowling-alley out- 
■'^de the prison, heard John Burnyeat's voice in prayer 
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and exhortation, they requested the imdcr-gaoler to 
separate him from his companions and place him 
alone in a dungeon, where, on one occasion, he was 
confined for a week. 

During one of these solitary seasons he writes an 
epistle to his " dear and well-beloved Friends in Cum- 
berland," in the early part of which he says : — 

** My life reach eth unto you in pure love, even desiring that 
every one of you may truly feel, and abide in the feeling, of 
the precious life, and pure invisible power of the blessed God, 
which He hath made manifest in your hearts ; whereby every 
mind of them that have been faithful to the Lord is changed, 
and renewed, and redeemed, and made pure and sweet, 
through the virtue and goodness of the same ; whereby our 
souls are continually refreshed as we abide in the sensible 
feeling of the Lord's presence." 

He concludes as follows : — 

•' From me, your brother, who is now prisoner in the dungeon 
at Ripon Common Gaol, where I am separated from having 
liberty to be amongst the rest of my fellow-prisoners, only 
because the Lord opened my mouth among them in our meet- 
ing, .when we were together waiting upon the Lord. 

"John Burnyeat." 

In 1664, John Bumyeat set sail for America. Four 
years earlier, believing that the Lord Vas calling him 
to such a service, he had gone to London to consult 
Greorge Fox, Edward Burrough and Richard Habber- 
thorne on this subject; for he loved, he says, to have 
the counsel and countenance of his elder brethren; 
and now he felt that the time for the accomplishment 
of this mission had arrived. He had been deeply 
exercised with regard to it when it was first presented 
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™ nis mind, until, having placed his will submissively 
"* God's hands, he no longer felt any burden resting 
•^r* him ; and now, when making preparations for his 
^*^yagc, it was made easy to him to leave all at his 
•Saviour's bidding. 

After an absence of three years abroad, he travelled 

^extensively in England and in the southern counties 

<^f \Vali;s. The winter of 1669-70 was spent in Ireland. 

I had blessed service," he writes, " for the Lord and 

His people in that nation, and was richly comforted 

*nd refreshed amongst them by the gracious presence 

of the Lord, who is the rich rewarder of all that are 

fi ven up in faithfulness to serve Him." John Burnyeat 

""^s present at the Yearly Meeting of 1670, and spent 

'*^-rt of the summer in religious service in London. 

Wis was the first year of the Conventicle Act, which 

. * «■ Samuel Spalding, the Lord Mayor, zealously put 

/*^Vo execution. Besse records that John Burnyeat 

■^s^ing at 'Devonshire I House on the isth of May, 

*^d having begun to speak, was quickly pulled down 

*^d taken before the Mayor, who fined him 20j^ ; and 

■*^at, on the 29th of the same month, John Burnyeat 

"^^^ '^tempting to preach at the same meeting house, was, 

^■^■'■ith his friend William Simpson, taken away by 

^^^diers, and sent by the Mayor to Newgate. 

A year later, John Burnyeat again set sail for 
-^^merica; this time with William Simpson, who was 
^^Iso a minister, as his companion, They were closely 
Xinitcd in loving Christian fellowship, and it was a 
Sore trial to John Burnyeat when his friend was taken 
"violently ill in Barbadoes of a fever, which terminated 
his life in less than a week. " My heart was broken 
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within me/* John Bumyeat writes, "and my spirit 
was bowed down greatly in the sense of my loss ; . . . 
for I was left as one alone, as I had been often before, 
to bear the burden myself, which was very weighty 
upon me at that time, considering the state of the 
Church in that island." 

William Simpson's strange life of sorrows within and 
without, and of cruel persecution, had a very peaceful 
end. Some of those who stood around his death-bed 
were so touched by his calm, child- like sweetness and 
submission, that they were moved to tears. He 
tenderly begged them not to grieve, and as he grew 
weaker whispered, "Friends, be noble, and do not 
hinder me in my passage." Yet even after this, to 
the amazement of his friends, he addressed them with 
marvellous power and unction for about a quarter of an 
hour, preaching the glorious gospel of a full salvation, 
through Christ, from the power as well as from the 
guilt of sin. " Oh, Friends ! it is the life the Lord 
looks at ; for he that hath the Son, hath life ; and he 
that hath not the Son hath not life. Examine your* 
selves. No Son, no life ; without the Son, without 
life. Oh, all that is within me praise and magnify* 
the Lord God, who is worthy for ever and ever of all 
glory.'' 

Notwithstanding this keenly-felt bereavement, John 
Bumyeat, after spending six months in Barbadoes, 
left that island " in peace, clearness, and gladness," 
for he knew that the Lord had been with him. A 
year later, after much service in New England and 
other parts of the United States, we find him at 
Maryland, where he appointed a farewell meeting at 
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West River for all the Friends in the province. As 

Aey gathered together from all parts, George Fox and 

Several Friends who were travelling with him arrived 

Unexpectedly from Jamaica. Meetings were held on 

fcur successive days, and were largely attended by 

'^any who were not Friends, including five or six 

J ustices of the peace, and other influential gentlemen, 

^ne or two of whom filled important offices in the 

Government. " Leaving all," as John Burnyeat says, 

Sweet and pleasant among Friends," the travellers 

^^nt, some by land and some by water, to a place 

^^lled the Cliffs, where another very satisfactory 

^^neral meeting was held. 

Although John Burnyeat had been on the eve of 
^^aving America, he now altered his plans, and joined 
^^eorge Fox and two other Friends in their labors. 
^A^ith them he crossed to the eastern shore of Mary- 
leind, where a very blessed meeting was held, at which 
^n Indian chief was present. On the evening of that 
c3ay George Fox had a special meeting with the 
Indians, and bade them tell their people that " God 
>vas raising up His tabernacle of witness in their 
wilderness country, and was setting up His standard 
and glorious ensign of righteousness." They were 
courteous and loving, and asked him where the next 
meeting would be, as they should like to come to it. 
On the following day the Friends began their 
perilous and toilsome journey, through woods and 
wildernesses, over bogs and wide rivers, to New En- 
gland; their hardships being increased by their haste, 
for they earnestly desired to be present at the half- 
year's meeting of Friends at Oyster Bay, in Long 
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Island. Sometimes they spent the night in the forests 
by a fire, or in the wigwams of the hospitable Indians. 
On one of the latter occasions they were warmly wel- 
comed by a chief and his wife, who spread mats for 
them to lie on, but were able to offer tliem hardly any 
of the food tliey so much needed, having " caught 
little that day," The meetings at Oyster Bay were 
largely attended. On the first two days of the week 
meetings for worship were held, at which a great 
variety of people were present. The meetings for the 
affairs of the church took place afterwards; and on 
the fourth day another was held with some apostates 
who had sadly troubled the Friends of that district 
When, at the preceding half-year's meeting, they had 
caused much disturbance by their bitter opposition to 
George Fox's epistles, John Burnyeat had successfully 
defended him, and had endeavored to show these 
slanderers the harm they were doing to many young 
and newly convinced Friends. George Fox was, as 
we have seen, especially anxious to meet these malcon- 
tents, and, in order to prevent them from interrupting 
the harmony of the other meetings, he had appointed 
one expressly on their behalf, in which he says, "the 
Lord's power broke forth gloriously to the confounding 
of the gainsayers." 

The travellers now set sail for Rhode Island, and 
attended the Yearly Meeting there, which was a time 
of exceeding blessing. When it concluded, at the end 
of eight days, the Friends found it hard to part from 
one another; for, as George Fox says, " The glorious 
power of the Lord, which was over all, and His blessed 
truth and life flowing amongst them, had so knit and 
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**nited them together, that they spent two days in 
taking leave of one anotlicr. and of tlie Friends of the 
land; and then, being mightily filled with the prc- 
id power of the Lord, they went awny with 
lyful hearts." John Eurnyeat and one or two other 
tnisters now proceeded eastwards. At Scituate, 
'hilst John Burnyeat was preaching in an orchard 
a large number of people, some of the elders of the 
fturch in that town came to oppose him. But his 
"hearers manifested so much annoyance at this inter- 
ruption, and had so plainly made up their minds to 
wait for the conclusion of his sermon, that the elders 
withdrew for a time. When they returned, with a 
large number of followers, they met John Burnyeat 
and other Friends in the meeting-house. After the 
elders had striven to prove that Friendj were in error, 
John Burnyeat told them that, if he must be disputed 
With as a heretic, and their church be esteemed the 
true one, he was willing to come to the proof Christ 
had left, — "By their fruits ye shall know them;" 
that if they could show the fruits of their church to 
resemble those of any ancient true church, he would 
yield ; but that, otherwise, he must hold his testimony 
against it. He found them "mighty unwilling," he 
says, "to joint in that discourse! " But he went o:i to 
enumerate the fruits of their church, "which were to fine 
and take away goods for not coming to their worship, 
to imprison, to whip with cruelty, to cut off ears, 
to burn in the hand, to banish upon pain of death, and 
to hang." The elders seemed to be confounded and to 
have no reply to make; and after they had left, John 
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Burnyeat was told that some of them had been per- 
sonally engaged in the persecution of Friends. 

The next day, whilst John Burnyeat was preaching 
in a meeting at Boston, the attendance of which was 
large and influential, the marshal and a constable 
entered with a crowd of followers. When the mar- 
shal requested the constable to perform his duty, he 
answered, "So I do; I am to see the king's peace 
kept." He stood quietly listening for a time, and 
then went to tell the Deputy-Governor that he had 
heard nothing but what was true. And John Burnyeat 
had, he says, a blessed season. But the children of a 
certain minister, named Thatcher, were present, who 
gave their father a report of the meeting, and he 
induced two magistrates to commit several Friends 
to prison. 

A meeting held by John Burnyeat and his com- 
panions at Hampton was attended by some of the 
elders of the church at that place, who were so much 
pleased with what they heard that they gave a 
favorable report of the meeting to others. But when 
this reached the ears of their pastor. Seaborn Cotton, 
he was so much offended that he called the chief 
members of his congregation together, and proposed 
that a Church Act should be passed forbidding all 
members and members' children to go to a Quakers* 
meeting. But he could obtain no show of hands in 
favor of this proposition, and his wrath was increased 
when some one, who had been present at the meeting, 
asserted the truth of the doctrine which had been 
preached. When John Burnyeat had a second meet- 
ing there, a week or two later, several young people 
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desired an interview with him at its conclusion, when 
triey respectfully asked him questions on various reli- 
S»ous subjects, and appeared to be well satisfied by 
fa is replies. 

Not long afterwards, when John Bumyeat was at 
*^artford, with John Stubbs as his companion, many 
*>f the younger people came to them at their inn, and 
*'stcned with emotion and intense interest to their 
Explanations of different passages o Scripture. But 
'^'hen those whom John Burnyeat styles the " old dry 
I>rofcssors" heardof this, they commissioncda constable 
*o disperse the little company. Some of them who 
^^otnposcd it declined to Jeave, telling him that t.iey 
■^verc householders, and that therefore he had nothing 
*o do with them. So the ministers still continued to 
^tpound the Scriptures to their earnest hearers, until 
*»*e innkeeper, who was an elder, removed the candle 
"1 order to prevent the Friends from reading. 

After some blessed service in East Jersey and Mary- 

■'^nd, John Burnyeat again met with George Fox, and 

*«>ey spent some time together. One day they visited 

^ti Indian settlement and had a meeting in the wig- 

^*'am of the chief, who had invited the "ancient and 

firave" of his subjects of both sexes to meet the white 

*tien. George Fox addressed them, by means of an 

*Hterpreter, for four or five hours, to their manifest 

delight When the meeting was over great kindness 

"Vitas shown to the strangers, who, however, had no 

time to spare to partake of the meal which the Indians 

Were about to prepare for them, for the hour was late 

and they had a considerable distance to go by water. 
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Some of the grateful Indians accompanied them to 
the boat. 

Early in 1673 John Bumyeat recrossed the Atlantic, 
and landing at Galway again visited most of the Irish 
meetings and then, after pending some months in 
similar labors in the north of England, he proceeded 
southwards to the London Yearly Meeting. He re- 
mained in London for some time engaged in religious 
service, and then went westwards. " The good pre- 
sence of the Lord," he writes, " accompanying, we 
were often refreshed and sweetly comforted together 
to our joy and His praise." It would weary the reader 
to give even an abstract of John Bumyeat's Gospel 
journeys during the remaining seventeen years of his 
life. His mind was greatly troubled at the schism 
made in the Society by John Wilkinson and John 
Story, who opposed the church discipline instituted 
by George Fox; and he boldly and faithfully testified 
against the wrong spirit manifested by the separatists. 

Some of his numerous epistles to his fellow-believers 
are remarkable for the depth of their spirituality, and 
for the living faith evinced in Christ as an all-sufficient 
Saviour. The following brief extract is from a letter 
dated Bristol, 1667: 

" And so my dearly-beloved, unto whom my heart in pure 
love is opened, keep your habitations in the life of the Son, in 
the life of the Priest who lives for ever; .... in Him is thft 
Father well pleased ; in Him are all our offerings accepted, 
and without Him ye can do nothing. All coverings and 

robes without Him are but as filthy rags Your brother 

in the covenant where sin is blotted out, and everlasting 
righteousness is brought forth, in which we worship the 
Father acceptably. John Burnyeat." 
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Some years later again writing from Bristol, he 

says: 

"And now I am satisfied that many of you, in your measures, 
can seal to the truth of Christ's words, * Seek and ye shall 
find;' for as He is faithful that hath promised, so we have 

found His words sure and true Blessed are they that 

liave kept their first love, and have stayed in their righteous 
habitation into which the power did redeem them. They do 
still witness a growing from grace to grace, from strength to 
strength, and from one degree of holiness to another ; until 
they come to be like Him who is their Redeemer, who shall 
change them, and bring them from glory to glory till they 

l^ear the image of the heavenly man And therefore 

you that have received the Spirit of the Lord, do you follow 
^^ all its pure leadings with faithful hearts. And take heed 
^^ the spirit of the world, which is not of God, but leads from 
^im." 

In a beautiful epistle to the Women's Meeting in 
Cumberland, the following passages occur: 

"You know how richly the power of Christ was manifested 
^^ us and among us in the beginning, and how wonderfully 
^t did work for the redeeming of our hearts out of the world, 
^^e vanity and pleasures of it, that we might love and affect 
*leavenly things. And in that day you may remember the 
glorious and heavenly raptures we many times were raised 
"Up into But since that time many have been the exer- 
cises, and weighty have been the trials that have been met 
\vith in our spiritual progress. And many temptations hath 
the Lord delivered us from and led us out of, many weak- 
iiesses hath He passed by, and trespasses hath He in His 

great mercy forgiven If we grow in the knowledge of 

Him, as we have known Him to save us from sin, and to be 
our sanctification and redemption, even so we must wait to 
know Him to be made of God unto us wisdom, that the 
fountain of it unto us may be the gift of His Holy Power 
[Spirit] in our hearts. And so then as it did mightily work 
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to prepare us, even so will the same gift be felt to work 
mightily to furnish us with wisdom, and to enable for every 
good work.*' 

These words recall that sacred declaration (Eph. iii. 
20) from which we learn the marvellous truth that, 
whenever and in whatever way God does for His 
redeemed children, " exceeding abundantly above all 
that they ask or think/' it is " according to tfie Power 
that worketh in them," — even the Power of His own 
indwelling Spirit. In an epistle dated London, 1680, 
John Burnyeat writes : 

** Let your hearts be always kept in subjection unto that 
Power that bridles your wills, and keeps you lowly, humble, 

and gentle This I have often observed : Man in a heat 

of wrath would be working for God ; but in that he cannot 
work the righteousness of God. And you know that He 
whom we ought to hear, saith, * Learn of Me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart.* And so as everyone learns of Him, and 
minds the leadings of His power and the teachings of His 
Spirit in their hearts, they will grow more and more like Him, 

and come into His nature Bow in your hearts unto it, 

and be still in your minds and calm, and you shall see how it 
will sweeten you ; . . . , and you shall see how the mountains 
will melt at the presence of the Lord, how the winds and seas 
obey your Saviour, and into what calmness He will bring your 
spirits." 

From his own past experience he was able to give 
counsel and cheer to others, showing them the blessed- 
ness that follows heartfelt submission to the will of 
God. In an Epistle " to Friends at Bristol in the time 
of their sufferings," he quaintly says: 

" Dearly-Beloved, methinks I find a word of sweet exhorta- 
tion in my heart unto you. In the first place get into a quiet 
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frame of spirit, and into a resignedness freely up into the will 
of God, out of Time, looking as little at that as you can ; for 
if j-ou do, it will make your exercises worse and harder. Dear 
lamiis ! I know there is sometimes a travail in spirit to get 
into a right place with the inward man when the outward man 
is in bonds. But when the heart once gets thither, all things 
are made easy and comfortable, by Him who said His yoke 

"as easy and His burden light Feeling your ease, joy, 

peace, and pleasure to be such that you can in your prison- 

lniU5e sing joyful praises unto the Lord From your 

Kend and brother in that — which shall outlive all hardship — 
U which we have believed. J, B." 

A month later, writing from Hartford to Friends in 

'T-tnerica, lie tells them a little about the last Yearly 

■'^leeting in London; of the sweet unity which had 

P*'evailed, and of the concern felt for the welfare of 

**ie Church in the midst of her persecution. He 

Alludes also to letters addressed to the Yearly Meeting 

* *~om " divers countries, such as Holland, Ireland, 

Scotland," which had been received with great com- 

tiDrt. And he communicates the desire expressed by 

:orge Fox, that Friends in America would send a 

iimilar account from their " several countries." 

In 1683, John Burnyeat married an Irish Friend, 

snd settled in Dublin. In Ireland, as in his native 

land, he was much beloved and respected, and his 

powerful ministry was a blessing to many. Some of 

the Irish Friends, who were acquainted with hint for 

several years, write of his "heavenly" conversation, 

and of their belief that no one could charge him with 

an5^ing that "might spot his profession." "It was 

a day of glad tidings to many," they say, " when the 

Lord made him one of His trumpets to us to sound 
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His Gospel." They refer to his delight in reading the 
sacred Scriptures,"^and to the frequency and great 
earnestness with which he urged others to do so ; to 
his numerous visits to the sick and sorrowful ; to his 
meekness and gentleness, and peace-making disposi- 
tion. " It was," they add, " the unspeakable love and 
mercy of God to us to order his outward abode 
amongst us, by whom many were turned from the 
evil of their ways." 

Only three months after his marriage we find him 
a captive in the Marshalsea Prison in Dublin. For 
just at this time the various sects of Dissenters in that 
city were afresh forbidden by Government to assemble 
for public worship. The order was generally obeyed, 
except by the Friends, whose meeting, in Wormwood 
Street, was entered by the Marshal and several of the 
Mayor's officers, who found John Burnyeat engaged 
in preaching, and took him before the Mayor. When 
asked why the Friends disobeyed the regulations of 
Government, he replied, " That they did nothing in 
contempt of Government, but that it was a matter of 
conscience, because they considered it an indispensable 
duty to meet to worship God." And when the Mayor 
inquired why they could not act in the same way as 
other Dissenters had done, John Burnyeat answered, 
"What they do will be no plea for us before the 
judgment seat of God." The Mayor then committed 
him and two other Friends to prison. After a time 
they wrote to the Earl of Arran, the Lord-Deputy, to 
whom also some Friends made personal application, 
and met with a very kind reception. He told them 
that he had a greater love for Friends than for any 
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Other Dissenters, because he believed they "meant 
honestly." He wrote a full and clear order of release 
for the prisoners, and sent it by his secretary to the 
Recorder of the city. During his imprisonment John 
Burnyeat wrote an epistle to his fellow sufferers in 
Gloucester Prison : 

"Unto you all, in the name and love of Christ Jesus our 

Lord, I send greeting, with all the tender salutation of my soul 

in that near affection and tender union into which, by the power 

of the Holy Ghost, we have been gathered .... as members 

of that one body into which we have been baptized by that 

One Spirit. . . '. . And when we are here spiritually, oh ! this 

holy Shield, how doth it defend. Oh ! the holy Rock, how do 

^e sit under the shadow of it. Oh ! the holy joy that the 

dwellers upon this do feel, though the tempest be great. . . . 

Oh ! the tender meltings of my spirit in the sweetness of the 

*Ove of God, in which I rejoice with you in your joy which all 

tlie wrath of man cannot put a stop unto. ... I have been 

tiree weeks a prisoner here in the Marshalsea of Dublin. So, 

i n the true fellowship of the Gospel, am I a partaker with you 

V>oth of the sufferings and consolation that attend us for the 

testimony thereof. I remain your brother. J. B." 

In a letter, written a year or two later to some im- 
prisoned Friends, he says : — 

" My dearly beloved in the Lord, see that you all hold that 
fast in all your hearts, in the inward rich possession, for which 
you suffer, that you may feel your Comforter in you to bear up 
your spirits over all your sufferings. . , . And so in the hidden 
man of the heart you rest in quietness, in that hidden life 
which you receive from Christ. And here is your peace and 
comfort which no man can take from you. No, nor no man 
knows of it, but such as are in fellowship with you. We have 
a crown of inheritance that is out of their sight, and out so of 
their reach. Oh! therefore let all take heed, that through 
carelessness or any other thing you be not beguiled from that 
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whilst you are suffering for it I You know, my friends, it is 
possible. Such things have been even in our age. . . . 
For you know it is an inward thing, and must be held in a 
spiritual fellowship. And if there be not a care, even whiU 
we are in one thing doing for the Truth in the outward^ in the 
inward we may lose it" 

In another epistle we find the following caution : — 

"And dearly beloved, live at peace among yourselves. 
Surely this is needful iti this day wherein Zion hath so many 
enemies ; she had need to be as a city that's at peace within 
herself.* • 

Again he writes : — 

" Christ commands that we should love Him with all our 
hearts. So, as I said. Let Him have room in your hearts, and 
take heed that with this world, the spirit of it, nature of it, and 
love of the things therein, your hearts be not filled alid so taken 
up that there be not room for Him whose coming is with such 
glory and fulness that He fills all that are rightly poor and 
empty with fulness, riches, and glory. . . . For that which 
He blesseth us withal is a possession and enjoyment of a de- 
gree of His own life. ... Oh ! my dear friends, ^^w may be 
happy. Yea, we may all be happy. Oh / the sweetness , peace ^ 
and glory that He fills the hearts of allltis people with, that 
take heed unto His law. The Spirit is not grieved, the life of 
the soul is not oppressed, the spirit of man is at ease, and so 
in the glorious liberty of the sons of God.'* 

From his own experience, John Burnyeat knew the 
blessedness of the full exchange of the love of the 
world for the love of the Father. And surely there 
can be no freedom which equals that of a soul wholly 
surrendered to Christ. One of the happiest Christians 
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"■<.' have known — a Dutch pastor (who couM say, 
" Vcs, 1 do have changes ; from the peace that passeth 
•Jiderstanding to the joy that is unspeakable ") — thus 
•writes : — " Leave and forsike everything which you 
fnink displeasing to the Lord. Let us keep on the safe 
^•de. Let us live on the utmost verge of obedience." 
In 1688, aflera union of five years, John Burnyeat 
**ad the great trial of losing his wife, who had been a 
*^*"\je helpmeet to him. She left a little son, two years 
*^t"age, who at four years old lost his father also. It 
's easy to imagine that he was the child of many 
r**-ayers. From the Meeting records of Pardshaw it 
^-Jjpears that little Jonathan was brought up by his 
t^atcrnal relatives in Cumberland. He died at the age 
*-^ f twenty- two, nearly half of his brief life having been 
^jjent in public service for his Saviour. When not 
*^uch more than twelve years old, he accompanied 
James Dickenson as a fellow-laborer in his religious 
"^'isit to Scotland. Whilst James Dickenson naturally 
felt anxious about his childish companion, it was yet 
Evident to him that to little Jonathan's dedicated heart 
the Lordof heaven andearth had revealed those things 
Avhich are hidden from the wise and prudent of the 
■world. Five years later they travelled together, " in 
sweetbrotherlylove," through Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire ; and they also united in religious service in 
Jonathan Burnyeat's native land. 

Soon after the death of his wife, John Burnyeat 
thought of removing to England, whither, as we have 
seen, he sent his infant son. But his Irish friends 
knew not how to part with him, in that time of deep 
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distress caused by the Civil war; nor did he feel easy 
to leave them, and follow the example of those Pro- 
testants who, panic-stricken by the dangers with which 
they were threatened, fled for safety. Notwithstand- 
ing his own bereavement, he comforted, cheered, and 
sustained his suffering brethren. The Half year's 
Meeting held at Dublin in the spring of 1689 was a 
time of great spiritual refreshment, when Friends from 
various parts of the country rejoiced to see one another 
face to fece. In spite of the extremely dangerous state 
of the country, we find John Bumyeat travelling from 
county to county; and in a letter to a brother-in-law 
he writes of having "a very comfortable journey 
among Friends," although in the next sentence he 
adds : — " I had like to be got hold of by the Rapparees, 
and lost my mare ; but I got away, and escaped, and 
rode back to the town." 

It was on the day of a Monthly Meeting at New 
Garden, in which his sweet and powerful ministry had 
refreshed many, that John Burnyeat was taken ill of a 
fever, which terminated his life twelve days later. Of 
this brief illness his friends write : — " The Lord did 
attend him with His heavenly power and presence, to 
his comfort and our great satisfaction." He died in 
1 69 1, at the age of fifly-nine. 

As we read of the outward trials and inward sorrows 
of those saints who have followed on to know the 
Lord, it is possible that the ardor of our souls may be 
cooled, and we may be tempted to doubt if, after all, 
it is " the joy of the Lord " which is to be our strength. 
It is true that he who longs for the blessedness of 
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the "life hid with Christ in God," must " neither limit 
nor prescribe in any way the method of the Spirit's 
operation on his miiid and heart." But why should 
he not trustfully abandon himself to the infinite love 
and wisdom of that Saviour who has redeemed him to 
God by His blood? "Acquaint now thyself with 
Him, and be at peace." Yea, learn that the trusting, 
dedicated heart may be purified by the cleansing fire 
of the lave of God." 
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" The 22(1 of the said month, I, being weary, laid me down 
to rest, and fell asleep, and was awakened out of my sleep by 
these words, * Oh heart in Heaven ! it is an excellent thing to 
have an heart in Heaven ! * which words were comfortable to 
me, and left a sweetness on my mind all the day after." — 
Thomas Chalkley's Journal. 

'* Why do you weep, Tommy ? " was the question 
addressed to Thomas Chalkley, when he was about 
nine years old, by the mother of some children with 
whom he had been playing. " I can't tell, except it 
is because I am a naughty boy," he answered. " Oh ! " 
she said, " the devil tells you so, for you are the best 
boy in the street." Although she thus lost the oppor- 
tunity of explaining to him that the Holy Spirit was 
showing him his sinfulness in order to lead him to the 
sure shelter of a Saviour's love, her unwise reply did 
not efface the impression made on his young heart, for 
he knew that she was mistaken. 

His parents, who were Friends, resided in South- 
wark, where he was born in 1675. One day, whilst 
still a child, he secretly bought a pack of cards to 
take to Woodford, where he was going to spend 
Christmas at the house of some relations. On his 
way thither he attended a meeting at Wanstead, 
where he heard a minister speak on the evils of gaming, 
which he had already thought it wrong to indulge 
in; and when that evening his uncle called him to 
take part in a game of cards, he had, he says, *' such 
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strong convictions " that this would be wrong, as 

caused him to lift his heart in prayer that he might be 

kept faithful to the Lord. Just then his eye rested 

on a Bible which was Ij'ing in the window — probably 

fhe only book in the room — and quietly sitting down 

he employed himself in reading it. When his uncle 

objcrved this, he said to a clergyman, who was hi.s 

guest that night: "Come, doctor, you and I, and 

my wife and daughter will have a game of cards, for 

I see my nephew is better disposed." Then, looking 

again at the boy, he said he was himself " better 

disposed also." "So," remarks Thomas Chalfcley, 

"their sport for that time was spoiled, and mine in 

that practice for ever." 

The Bible now became a delight to him, as he 
prayed that God would open its records to his under- 
standing. " I also begged earnestly of the Lord," 
he says, "that He would be pleased to be with me, 
and make me like to those His children and servants 
of whom I read in the Holy Scriptures, who faithfully 
served Him all their days. And when I read of the 
crucifixion of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, it would break my soul into tenderness. Thus 
I went on for several years, feeling that peace which 
passeth natural understanding, which many times 
accompanied my poor and needy soul." 

When Thomas Chalkley was about twenty, he was 

seized by a press-gang and carried on board a vessel 

that belonged to a man-of-war. The night was spent 

\ in the hold, lying on casks, and shut up with com- 

L pan ions whose conversation he describes as "dark 

1 4nd hellish," In the longed-for morning, when the 
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lieutenant asked him if he would serve the king, he 
replied that he was willing to do so in any business 
according to his conscience, but not for war, which 
Christ had forbidden. " Gentlemen," exclaimed the 
lieutenant, " what shall we do with this fellow ? He 
swears he will not fight** " No, no,** answered the 
commander of the vessel, " he will neither swear nor 
fight ! *' Whereupon, to his great satisfaction, he was 
set on shore. 

It has been well said, that " the only spot in the wide 
world where we can find rest to our souls is under the 
cross.*' Yet to how many an earnest life there comes 
a time when much that lias been held dear must be 
counted loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ. The choice is not palpably at this crisis be- 
tween God and Mammon, for if it were so the soul 
which has tasted the love of its Lord could hardly 
hesitate in making its decision. The question is rather 
this — although too many refuse to recognize it as such, 
and thereby lose more than they even conceive of — 
the yielding of the whole heart to Christ, or something 
less. 

As Thomas Chalkley grew up to manhood, and en- 
gaged in business, he found himself too much ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of gain, and learnt that Satan 
can tempt with lawful things when he finds that the 
unlawful have lost their power to attract. Lured for 
a season from his " first love,** he lost the light of 
God*s countenance, the abiding presence of the Com- 
forter. Then, in his sorrow, he prayed with tears, 
" O ! that it might be with me as it was before ! I am 
willing to let the world go rather than grace and 
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glory," And his prayer was fully answered. 

•Keeping under this exercise," he writes, "the Lord 
.l^peared to me again, and many times refreshed my 
heart with His goodness. And when I was in my 
■business among men I did witness the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter, to be near me, which was more to me 
than all the world, or the riches, glory, and beauty of 
The love of God being so sweet to my soul, my 

reathings, prayers, and supplications were to the 
ird, that my neighbors, acquaintance, and relations 
might partake of the like precious faith which I en- 
joyed ; and that the children of men might answer 
that great and good end for which the Lord did 
create them." 

Soon after this dedication of himself to God, 
Thomas Chalkley telis us how he felt "the Gospel 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ " working in his soul ; 
and adds, " I clearly discerned that all ministering 
out of Christ's power was neither edifying nor effica- 
cious unto souls; therefore I did earnestly beseech 
God for the continuance of the gift of His Spirit. 
The concern that was upon me on this account, is 
hard to be expressed in words." 

Soon after the expiration of a seven years' appren- 
ticeship to his father, he visited the meetings of 
lends in the south and west of England, in com- 

iny with another minister. After an absence of 

pur montlis, they returned to London. Thomas 
Chalkley writes, " I went to my calling and got a 
little money — a little being enough — which I was 
made willing to spend freely in the work and service 
Sof my great Master, Jesus Christ." His next journey 
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extended to Edinburgh, where he held a meeting in 
the street, as the Friends were locked out of their 
Meeting-house. A great number of people were 
present; and when the news of this reached the 
Provost, he shrewdly remarked, " The Quakers will 
do more hurt out of doors than within," and gave 
orders that their key should be gfven back to them. 
"That dispensation," writes Thomas Chalkley, "which 
I had freely received, I freely handed forth to the 
people, devoting my strength and time to serve Him 
that had done so much for me." He visited several 
parts of England, where the Gospel message, of which 
he was the faithful bearer, was often welcomed with 
gladness, and his own heart was warmed with the 
consciousness of God's love. 

At the age of twenty-two, Thomas Chalkley left 
his home to visit the Friends in America. He sailed 
from Gravesend, and whilst waiting off the Downs 
for a favorable wind, William Ellis, Aaron Atkinson, 
and another minister, also bound for America, came 
on board. The voyage was an extremely stormy one, 
yet meetings were held by the Friends twice a week, 
which were attended by many of the passengers, and 
were times of blessing. In the midst of the tempest, 
Thomas Chalkley realized the peace of a mind stayed 
on God. " Oh ! " he exclaims, " for ever blessed be 
the living and eternal God who kept my soul above 
the fear of death, hell, and the grave ; for my trust 
was in Him, and He did bear up my spirit above the 
waves of the sea; and in the times of tossing with 
tempests I was comforted and cheerful, praising the 
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Lord in my heart, both in the day tim6 and in the 
night season." 

There was a good deal of severe illness amongst 
the passengers and sailors, which it was feared would 
be fatal. Thomas Chalkley's heart was drawn out in 
sympathy for the sufferers, and he did all that lay in 
his power to alleviate their distress. As there was 
no doctor on board, he administered to them the 
medicines, etc., which he had brought with him; 
whilst, to quote his own words, he " cried to the Lord 
to heal them in the name of His dear Son, that it 
might be a means to convince them of th2 efficacy of 
love to and faith in Christ Jesus, the Physician of 
value; and the Lord was pleased to heal them." 
One of the passengers called him "The blessed 
doctor," and a sailor said that he was bound to pray 
for him as long as he lived, assuring him of the Lord's 
blessing : nor were others slow to express their grati- 
tude. " I was satisfied," he says, " and gave God the 
glory." 

After twelve weeks the stormy winter voyage came 
to an end, as the ship anchored at the mouth of the 
Patuxent river, in Maryland. After holding several 
meetings on the western shore of Chesapeake Bay, 
the Friends sailed across to the eastern side. Thomas 
Chalkley alludes to a visit paid to an Indian town 
with the Friend at whose house he was staying. The 
Indians gave them a kind welcome, and spoke favor- 
ably of Friends, who did not cheat them, they said, 
as others did. The meetings in Virginia were much 
blessed; and soon afterwards, in Philadelphia and 
ether parts of Pennsylvania, many large meetings 
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were held, in which the power of Christ was wonder- 
fully manifested. "It was in my heart," Thomas 
Chalkley says, "to exhort Friends to love to God, and 
to unity one with another, without which there is no 
fulfilling the law or the Gospel." He rejoiced at 
finding so many serious young people there, and 
believed that he was commissioned to preach of the 
blessings which were in store for them as they faith- 
fully followed their Saviour. "Glory to God on 
high!" he writes, "The darkness is much past, and 
the true light shineth gloriously in many souls." It 
is easy to imagine with what force the words of this 
earnest young minister, " endued with power from on 
high," would enter the hearts of those near his own 
age. 

At Crosswicks, a large meeting was held under the 
trees. When, nine years later, Thomas Chalkley 
re-visited that neighborhood, he found at Egg Harbor 
a Friend named Edward Andrews, a powerful minis- 
ter, who had established a meeting which was largely 
attended; the hearts of most of the people in the 
neighborhood had been so influenced for good that 
there was a marked change in their conduct. Edward 
Andrews had been their leader in dissipation ; but he 
told Thomas Chalkley that in the meeting at Cross- 
wicks he had been smitten with strong conviction of 
the sinfulness of his life, and after a time of deep 
distress had experienced the blessedness of a change 
of heart. 

Soon after leaving Crosswicks, Thomas Chalkley 
held five meetings in the Isle of Nantucket, where 
the resident minister asked him what motive had led 
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SO young a man as he was, to come thither; and 
when Thomas Qialkley answered that it was the 
good of souls, and that he could say with the Apostle 
Paul that a necessity was laid upon him to preach the 
Gospel, the minister answered: "Then I wish you 
would preach at my house in God's name." This 
was the largest meeting that Thomas Chalkley held 
on the Island, to whose inhabitants his labors were 
greatly blessed. "The Lord Jesus," he says, "did 
open my heart to them, and theirs to Him." From 
that time a Friends' Meeting was established there, 
several members of which became ministers. When 
he embarked, a large concourse of people followed 
him to the shore, and begged him to come to them 
again. Thirty-nine years elapsed before he did so; 
and then he was told that more than a thousand 
people were in the habit of attending the meeting, 
although at the time of his previous visit there were 
apparently only three Friends residing on the Island.* 
At the beginning of 1699, Thomas Chalkley set sail 
for England. " I was glad in my spirit," he writes, 
" that I was setting my face towards my native land ; 
and more glad that I was returning with peace in my 
bosom. Oh I the power and presence of Him who 
said, ' Go, teach all nations,' was sweet to my soul." 
The voyage was a long one, owing to contrary winds; 
there were several Friends among the passengers, and 
they took advantage of their leisure to hold frequent 
meetings, which were sometimes attended by others. 



* The labors of John Richardson at Nantucket, were much 
blessed, and, no doubt, largely contributed to this result. 
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" Oh, my soul !" writes Thomas Chalkley, when recall- 
ing this time, "glorify God thy Maker, and Christ 
thy Saviour, for ever, in the sense of His goodness 
and mercy, both by sea and land, by night and day/* 

Thomas Chalkley was present at the London 
Yearly Meeting, during which several public meetings 
for worship were held, " when," he says, " the Holy 
Ghost was amongst us ; blessed be Grod our Saviour 
for evermore." It was about this time, and at the 
age of twenty-four, that he married a Friend, named 
Martha Betterton, three or four years younger than 
himself, of whom his &ther thought so highly as to 
say, that if his son were worth his weight in gold she 
was worthy of him. The marriage was solemnized at 
Devonshire House, in the presence of many hundreds 
of people. 

After a visit to the Friends residing in Ireland, 
Thomas Chalkley removed with his wife to America, 
where they thought it right to make their home. 
Just after they set sail the vessel was in imminent 
peril, being violently driven towards the Goodwin 
Sands. As the pilot sounded, he exclaimed, " Lord, 
have mercy on us I she is gone, she is gone, she is 
gone!" Thomas Chalkley asked the passengers to 
assemble in the cabin, that they might unitedly draw 
near to God, and soon his young wife poured out her 
soul in prayer for their preservation; immediately 
after which the storm abated, and the anchors held. 
After spending the winter in Maryland, the Chalkleys 
removed to Pennsylvania, and settled on the shores 
of the Delaware. 

In the summer of 1701, Thomas Chalkley visited 
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Barbadoes and the Bermudas. The Governor of the 
latter Islands, with whom he had some conversation 
one day, said to him : " Here the people are affected 
with you, and you go away and leave themj upon 
my word I blame you for that." He answered that 
lie directed the people to the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Teacher and Bishop of their souls ; and added that it 
was Christ's command to the Apostles, that they should 
go up and down the world preaching the Gospel. To 
this the Governor replied, "The Apostles were in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit to preach; I suppose you 
do not pretend to be inspired ?" " Every true Chris- 
tian," was Thomas Chalkley's answer, " ought to pray 
for the pouring out of the Holy Ghost upon him.* 
The Church of England prays for it," " Then it is 
but to ask and have, you think ?" was the next ques- 
tion ; to which Thomas Chalkley repUed, that it was 
the doctrine of Christ, that if we ask in faith, without 
wavering, we should receive, "Well!" exclaimed 
the Governor, who had been urged to forbid his 
meetings, " if any have a desire to hear you, you may 
preach and welcome 1" After an absence of five 
months he returned home in much peace, although he 
writes of fecUng " exceeding great spiritual poverty at 
times." He now followed his business, for he was 
not easy, he says, to be idle, either in his spiritual or 
temporal calling. 

Thomas Chalkley, after a while, visited the Friends 
residing in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, 

• " It is no Baptism of power in itself, as power only ; but is 
B Baptism in power when it is a Baptism into Holiness." — S. 
Burton BroTvn. 
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and during this journey had more than one narrow 
escape of his life. Whilst describing two nights spent 
in the woods with his saddle for a pillow, he says: 
" When I awoke, I thought of good Jacob's lodging, 

when he saw the holy vision of angels Very 

sweet was the love of God to my soul that morning, 
and the dew of the everlasting hills refreshed me." In 
this journey he rode nearly a thousand miles. 

About this time much alarm was caused by thq 
attacks of the Indians On the English inhabitants, 
when men, women, and children were barbarously 
murdered. The Friends, of course, carried no fire-arms, 
but, trusting in God's protection, they travelled and 
held large meetings as heretofore. " The good pre- 
sence of God," Thomas Chalkley says, " was with us 
abundantly, and we had great inward joy in the Holy 
Ghost in our own outward jeopardy." A year or two 
later, he was warmly welcomed by the Indians who 
dwelt near the Susquehanna, who listened gladly to 
the good tidings he bore them of Christ crucified^ 
their Saviour from the guilt and power of sin. 

A large portion of Thomas Chalkley*s life was passed 
in travelling and preaching. At the age of thirty^- 
two, after visiting the Friends who resided in the West 
Indies, he embarked for Europe, and spent three or 
four years in religious service in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Netherlands, and some parts of Germany. In the 
early part of his expedition, whilst sailing from St. 
Christopher's to Jamaica, the vessel was chased by a 
privateer. When asked what he thought of the 
" Quakers' principles" now, he replied that he believed 
he was as willing to go to Heaven as his questioner 
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was. Then, in the midst of the tumult and confusion, 
he secretly besought the Lord to send a gale of wind 
diat should deliver them from their enemy without 
bloodshed; the wind rose, the vessel sailed with un- 
wonted speed, and very soon the privateer was left far 
behind. The subsequent voyage to Europe was a very 
perilous one, the vessel being in imminent danger of 
shipwreck on the Irijh coast, whilst flying from two 
French privateers. 

Several large meetings were held in the north of 
Scotland ; in the south they were much smaller. 
"The devil," writes Thomas Chalkley, " hath had 
many battles with us since we were a people, in order 
to hinder us in our worship; but we generally came 
off with victory, through faith in His Name, who hath 
bved us, and manifested Himself to us." 

The joyful meeting between Thomas Chalkley and 
his father cannot, he says, be well described. Most 
of the winter was spent in London and its neighbor- 
hood, and then he crossed to Holland, At Amster- 
dam he held several meetings, at one of which Scwcl, 
the Friends' historian, interpreted for him. The next 
day, a Jew called on Thomas Chalkley, and told him 
how his heart had been melted at that meeting, 
jifhen Christ's ministry to the soul was spoken of, and 
ictt he could now acknowledge Him as the Minister 
r that Sanctuary and true Tabernacle which God, 
t man, had pitched. Thomas Chalkley spent about 
|ne weeks on the Continent, and was much struck 
the eagerness with which many received the 
he preached. "Oh!" he exclaimed, "that 
hful laborers, not a few, might be sent of God 
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Almighty into the great Vineyard of the world is what 
my spirit breathes to Him for." 

Some months after his return to America, his wife 
died after a very painful illness; and already his 
four infant sons and a little daughter had been taken 
to their heavenly home. In reference to his wife, he 
writes: — "As we lived together in great love and unity, 
being very affectionate one to another; so being now 
left alone, I was very solitary, and sometimes sorrow* 
ful and broken into many tears, in the sense of my 
loss and lonesomeness." The two years which 
followed were chiefly spent in extensive travels in 
various American provinces, where he had many 
large meetings, when his heart was often wonderfully 
drawn out to the people. 

In 1 7 14, Thomas Chalkley married a young widow^ 
who, he says, "possessed the excellent ornament of a 
quiet temper and disposition." About this time he 
began to make voyages to the West Indies, and else- 
where, as a trader. A seafaring life was very uncongenial 
to him; but having met with various heavy pecuniary 
losses, nothwithstanding his industry and economy, he 
thought this the most effectual method of obtaining 
enough for the payment of his debts, and the support 
of his family. But it was still his constant care not 
to allow business to hinder him in any service which 
his Lord might place in his way, and he frequer^tly 
held meetings in the towns where he transacted 
it. In allusion to his extreme shrinking from the sea, 
he says that he always regarded a ship as a -perilous 
prison, and thought he would rather die at any time 
than go to sea. When we contrast the navigation of 
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those days with that of the present time, we need not, 
perhaps, consider this dread as a weakness. But, be 
this as it may, his faith laying hold of God's grace 
found it sufficient for his need ; and when writing of 
the meetings held on ship-board, during one of these 
voyages, in \.hich "the Lord was pleased greatly to 
manifest His name and truth," he says, " I have 
witnessed the rage and the noise of mighty waves 
and waters, both natural and spiritual; the one as 
though it would swallow up my reputation among 
men, and the other as though it would swallow up 
my person in this my watery peregrination; but 
blessed be the name of Him that is Holy and Eternal, 
who indeed is stronger than the noise of many waters, 
or than the mighty waves of the sea, either inwardly 
or outwardly, I will through His strength magnify 
His name, because He is worthy ; and may I do it 
for ever ! " 

He was learning to count all things as loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ, although his 
trials were sharp, and he keenly felt them. One of 
his vessels was lost at sea, another came in almost a 
wreck ; a good, new barn was burnt to the ground. 
About the same time he suffered grievously from a 
swelling in the jaws and throat, which caused great 
difficulty in speaking and swallowing ; and it seemed 
likely that his only little daughter would be removed 
by death ; whilst some who had called themselves his 
friends added to his sorrow by their censure, "whom," 
he writes, " I pray the Lord to forgive for His Son's 
sake!" A year or two later, when one day dejected 
because some whom he had befriended endeavored to 
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defame him by spreading false reports of h 

his mind was calmed as this thought arose il 

more my enemies hate me, the mc e I n 

that can be." .! 

" Oh Holy SILENCE I *Tis the shield, j 
More strong than warrior's twisted mi 
A hidden strength, a might concealed, ! 
Which worldly shafts in vain assail.** 

There were those who blamed him for runn^ 
of a seafaring life for the sake of acquit^ 
although he was only impelled to follow it] 
sire either to acquire enough to pay his cf 
die in the pursuit of it ; " In which resolve, 
" I had inward peace and satisfaction. 

The hardships he endured at sea were i 
great. In a brief account of one of these § 
privation, he says : " In this time of exercise 
and Heavenly life of God, in His beloved i 
my heart, and caused an overflowing of '| 
His holy, glorious, and blessed name. 01 
exceeding precious to my soul." Whilst o 
occasion, he writes : " In the midst of the o 
this storm, my soul sang praises to the Lo 
that we may believe he could adopt Charles 
sweet words : — 

"Whilst passing through the furnace, 
Or in affliction's fire. 
Thy love we praise that knows our days. 
And draws us ever higher. 

** We lifl our hands exulting 
In Thy Almighty favor : 
The love divine that made us Thine, 
Will keep us Thine for ever.** 
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At the age of forty-eight — after the tender allusion 
o the loss of a little son, the tenth child, who had 
leen removed by death, and a brief record of religious 
isits to various places — he writes: — "I had great 
leace and tranquillity of mind in that I had freely 
igiven up my youthful days to serve my Creator; and 
^e same love and zeal was yet fresh and warm in my 
Iieart . . . And I still have a full resolution, through 
JHis strength and grace, to serve Him, the great Lord 
(?f all, all my days." He describes a meeting held in 
Long Island as " a time of love to all, though before 
the meeting I was exceedingly shut up in myself; 
^ that the meeting was very beneficial to me among 
the rest, to see how the Lord could work by His 
power, and unlock the soul as in a moment Oh I 
may I, with Christ's followers and ministers, ever de- 
pend on Him is my petition." 

A letter written about this time contains the follow- 
ing remarks: — ^" Now, a child's state in the ministry 
is too much overlooked by many, some thinking to be 
jnen as soon as they are brought forth into the min- 
istry; and, not waiting to feel a growth and increase 
from above, have gone on in their own strength and 
^ill," Then after a reference to his own growth in 
experience, he adds : " My heart was mightily enlarged 
to run the ways of God's commandments, and divers 
were convinced, and some, I hope, thoroughly con- 
verted, and many comforted; and God, through the 
ftiinistry of His dear Son, glorified," The adaptation 
of Thomas Chalkley's preaching to those who were 
Btrangers to him, was sometimes remarkable. 

Not long afterwards he writes of a Meeting of Min- 
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isters and Elders, in which they' " were exhorted to' 
wait for the gift of the Holy Ghost, without which there 
can be no true minister nor ministry." * " Some/'| 
Thomas Chalkley again remarks, " object and say. We 
will not believe that any society have the Holy Ghost 
now, unless they work miracles To which it is ans- 
wered, that right reformation from sin and true faith 
in Christ cannot be wrought without a miracle; neither 
can we bring forth the fruits of the Spirit without the 
miraculous power of Christ .... So, to overcome 
sin is the greatest of miracles This will try the nom- 
inal Christian who says. We can never overcome sin 
in this world. Where, then, is our faith in God, who,^ 
for this purpose, was manifested that He might destroy' 
the works of the devil? Therefore let not Christians 
be slow of heart to believe in the glorious Gospel of 
Christ. And if we truly believe therein, and live in 
the practice of His doctrine, we shall see miracles 
enough to satisfy us for ever." 

In one of his numerous essays, which were chiefly 
written when at sea, he writes : — " This is worthy the 
notice of all, that Satan is a conquered and limited 
adversary. It is a sweet portion of Gospel tidings 
and good news, that the devil cannot force anyone^ 
whether he will or not, into sin, ... It is well if thou 



* " The gifts of God are as large and as free as the Heaven 
of His love, yet they are to us what we make them. The 
ocean of grace encircles and beats up against our shores ; 
but we receive according to the depth and breadth of the creek 

of faith and spiritual desire Man's supreme glory is 

that he is capable of being the shrine, the conscious organ- 
ism, of the personal Spirit of God." — The Lesson of Psntecost, 
(Crosbie). 
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seest thou hast no power, and if thou also seest that 
Christ hath wonderful power." 

One of the repeated and very severe accidents from 
which Thomas Chalkley suffered in the course of his 
active life, occurred about this time, when he was run 
over by his own horse and cart. He says that in the 
extremity of his pain he had a sweet experience of 
"the comforts of the Holy Ghost," although for seve- 
ral nights he could take no natural rest. The day 
before he received this injury he had been preaching 
of the consolation Christ could bestow on His fol- 
lowers under trials of this kind. He yearned to make 
others share in the peace that was his own blessed 
portion ; for, although his path of life lay in the midst 
of suffering and sorrow, it was to him also the high- 
way of holiness, because he trod it beholding with 
the eye of faith the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world. " Oh ! " he writes, " that I ■ 
might be instrumental in the hands of the Lord to 
open the eyes of some that are spiritually blind, that 
they might see the splendors, the beauty, and the 
great glory of the dear Son of God. . . . He is my 
chiefest joy, I would not part with Him for all the 
pomp and vain-glory of the world, neither would I 
have the shining beams and glorious rays clouded 
from my sight and understanding for the finest gold 
or the choicest rubies." 

Our next extract from Thomas Chalkley's Journal, 
simple as it is, does not seem out of harmony with 
the above : — " Near the Falls of the Delaware we were 
kindly entertained, and our horses taken good care of. 
To take due care of travellers' horses is a commend- 
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able thing, and more grateful to some travellers than 
to take care of themselves." Surely John Woolman 
is right when he says that " as the mind is moved by 
1 inward principle to love God, ... so by the same 
principle it is moved to love Him in all His mani- 
festations in the visible world ; that as by His breath 
the flame of life was kindled in all animal, sensible 
creatures, to say we love God as unseen, and at the 
same time exercise cruelty towards the least creature 
moving by life derived from Him is a contradiction 
in itself." 

In 1726, the tidings of the death ofhis aged father, 
whom, he loved with " unspeakable love," reached 
Thomas Chalkley by a letter from his brother, who 
says that " he embraced death as joyfully as ever he did 
any happy accident of his life." He was a minister, 
and in his last letter to Thomas Chalkley, he writes : 
• — " I am in as good health at present as I have been 
for many years, and can make shift to go over London 
Bridge, and to the Meeting at Aldersgate, and to Peel 
Meeting, from my house in Shad Thames." 

Thomas Chalklcy's constitution must have been less 
hardy than that of his father, and it was no doubt 
weakened by the many hardships he endured. At 
the age of fifty-one, he found his strength rapidly 
declining, sight, hearing and voice failing much, 
although he writes of being " helped beyond nature 
in the work of my dear Lord and Master." And he 
still steadily persevered in his seafaring life ; for 

" He could suffer or do, as the case might be, 
To keep from offence his ci 
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and only makes slight allusions to his loneliness, and 
to the much rejoicing with which his wife and children 
received him on his return to his home. 

A few years later, on coming back from a voyage 
to the West Indies, where as usual the holding of 
many meetings had been combined with the transac- 
tion of business, he was met by the tidings of the 
death of his only remaining son, George, at the age of 
ten. "This was," Thomas Chalkley says, "one of the 
most pinching exercises I ever met with in all my 
days: but as he said in his illness, so now I write, 
'The wisdom of the Lord is wonderful ! ' . , Although 
this"was a great and sore exercise, and deep afHiction 
to me, . . . yet it was made tolerably easy to me ; for 
he departed this life in much brightness and sweet- 
ness." 

In 173s, when at Barbadoes for the fifteenth time, 
Thomas Chalkley visited all the meetings there, as he 
thought it unlikely that he should ever again venture 
on such a voyage. At one of these meetings, which 
was attended by many who were not Friends, when 
preaching of Charity, he freely spoke of the sorrow 
he had felt when seeing the tyranny and cruelty with 
which some of the slaves were treated. Such plain 
speaking as this caused an outbreak in the meeting, 
and one slave-owner who had been present, when 
afterwards meeting Thomas Chalkley on the high 
road, fired at him with a fowling-piece loaded with 
small shot. Although no serious injury was inflicted, 
many gentlemen of the island, including clergymen 
and lawyers, were very indignant, and Thomas 
Chalkley was strongly urged to prosecute the offender. 



which had so long we: 
had, he says, " no anxi 
were not contracted 
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But he had no desire to do this, "I pray God it may 
not be laid to his charge," he writes, " in the great 
day, and that he may be forgiven, he being ignorant 
of the love I had and have for him and all men, even 
those I know to be my enemies." 

After loading his vessel with sugar, Thomas 
Chalkley sailed for England, where he sold the Bar- 
badoes Packet, and settled his affairs, paying the debts 
sighed on his mind, although he 
"cious guilt " about them, as they 
in consequence of extravagance 
or indolence, but because of the very heavy losses he 
had sustained at sea and by fire. Before returning to 
Amerira he held meetings invarious parts of England. 
During the following two or three years, Thomas 
Chalkley was frequently engaged in service for his 
Lord in Pennsylvania, New England, and some of the 
southern provinces. 

In the spring of 1741, he took leave of his " dear 
wife and daughter," and sailed for the Virgin Islands, 
his heart being specially attracted to Anguilla and 
Tortola, in order " to preach the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." In reference to a meeting on the latter 
island, he says : " I was concerned to show that the 
last dispensation of God to mankind was a spiritual 
dispensation; a dispensation of pure divine love, which 
is to last, and be with the true believers in Christ 
for ever, according to His own doctrine in the New 
Testament." Another meeting there was spoken of 
by the Governor as tlie largest gathering he had seen 
on the island on any occasion; as it ended, Thomas 
Chalkley was so overcome by his sense of the power 
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<>f the Spirit and the grace of Christ, that he sought 
ibrsohtudeto pour out his heart in the prayer that the 
'Xorid would manifest His glorious power more and 
more. 

A week or two later he was attacked by fever, and 
was attended by the chief physician of the island. 
Notwithstanding his illness, on the Sabbath morning 
which preceded his death he was present at a meeting 
held at the house of a Friend — who describes it as 
being "large, sweet, and tender," — and spoke with 
much emotion, concluding with thewords of the great 
Apostle : " I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness." Three 
days afterwards, very early in the morning, Tliomaa 
Chalkley breathed his last, at the age of sixty-six. 

Impossible as it ever must be to trace all the 
influence for goodof any life lived "by the faith of the 
Son of God," it is yet interesting to know that several 
witnesses for Christ, "seals to his ministry," survived 
him. Saved, "not by works of righteousness," but 
according to God's mercy, " the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost," had been shed on 
him "abundantly through Jesus Christ." In one of 
his works, after quoting the text, " Eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him " — Thomas Chalkley adds, *' It is joy 
unspeakable and full of glory ; but then we must love 
Him so as to keep His commandments." And again 
he writes ; — " If our love is itwre to God than th* 
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creature^ or to heaven than earthy then will He dwell 
in us and with us** 

Here we find the secret of his power and unflinching 
&ithfulness. " O blessed gift of the Spirit of Christ," 
writes Canon Liddon, " We seek Him without, and find 
Him within us We seek Him in the under- 
standing and find Him in the heart The soul 

feels Him, yet as if insensibly; and His presence is 
itself that peace of God which passeth understanding. 
.... This is not mysticism; it is the subjective side of 
lives which have been spent in the purest and most un- 
selfish benevolence, but the secret of whose strength has 
escaped the notice of ordinary lookers-on. Depend 
upon it the Kingdom of the Spirit is as near to us as 
it was to our fathers, and that no clianges of human 
opinion can affect the irrevocable gifts of God** 
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